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, No. I—MRr. WILLIAM TERRISS. 





yNE of the beauty spots of the West of England is the little 
seaside resort of Weston-super-Mare. Twenty-five years 
ago it was beginning to acquire the reputation which 
the inhabitants felt it deserved. To its fine, shelving 
beach the social tide of the west was setting, and the visit 
of a prince of the blood royal was only needed to 
establish its fortunes and its fame. 

One fine March morning the little town was agog with excite- 
ment. The unexpected had happened at last. A prince of royal 
blood was on his way to the rising resort. Prince Alfred, then a 
charming boy of 17 years, had been observed to leave Paddington 
incognito on his way to Weston-super-Mare. The news spread like 
a prairie fire. The lifeless streets bustled into activity, banners flew 
out of windows and swung in the breeze, groups assembled at street 
corners to discuss the coming glory. Shortly before two o’¢leck the 
London mail steamed into the station, and out of a saloon carriage 
stepped a curly-headed youth, dressed in a midshipman’s uniform, 
and an elderly gentleman who watched over the boy with filial ten- 
derness. Outside the station a crowd had gathered, and when the 
couple wended their way to the Bath Hotel the air was rent with 
cheers. At the hotel a deputation in terms of respectful homage 
welcomed them to the town. The elderly visitor stoutly denied 
that the boy who accompanied him belonged to the exalted station 
which the deputation assigned him. The Weston people knew who 
they were, and would not be denied the luxury of a royal visit. The 
Church bells were set ringing, the crowd around the hotel grew 
larger and larger, and when the pair emerged for a blow on the 
promenade they were greeted with lusty shouts of welcome. Re- 
turning to the hotel an ultra-patriotic chemist pushed through the 
crowd, and presented the boy with a bottle of scent, as a small mark 
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of esteem, accompanying the gift with an epistle complimenting him 
on his illustrious descent. 

The effusive loyalty of the people was too much for the visitors. 
They determined secretly to leave the town next morning. Port- 
manteaux were packed, hotel charges paid, and preparations made 
for a quick and quiet exit. Their determination, however, leaked 
out, and when the prince and his equerry emerged from the hotel 
they beheld a sight which astonished them. Prancing at the foot of 
the hotel steps were four spanking greys with scarlet-coated 
postillions, harnessed to a truly regal carriage. Into this the visitors 
were invited by the spirited proprietor, and away they drove to the 
station amid the shouts of the people. 

That boy was William Terriss. That was the first time he played 
a royal part. He has played many a royal part since that eventful 
day. And as we sat in his cosy room at Bedford Park, the well- 
known actor laughed heartily at the recollection of the incident. The 
feathered songsters which his daughter lovingly tends paused in their 
songs to listen to King Henry’s ringing laugh. 

“You gave Weston a wide berth after that ?” I remarked when 
the laughter had subsided. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ but such is the whirligig of time that last year, 
when touring in the provinces with that charming actress, Miss 
Millward, I found myself again at Weston-super-Mare. More than 
twenty years had elapsed since I made my triumphal entry. I felt a 
great curiosity to know whether any of the inhabitants remembered 
the incident, but fora long time I could not discover any that did. 
At last I found a man named Johnson, a retired boot and shoe 
maker, who recollected the affair perfectiy well. We spent a jolly 
night together and, over a bottle of wine and a fragrant weed, lived 
again. that well-remembered day. At midnight we shook hands 
never perhaps to meet again.” 

There was aring of pathos in his voice as he leaned back in his 
chair and opened a book which lay on his knee. It wasa big, roughly 
bound book, but the actor treasures it more than the first folio of 
Shakespeare. For it enshrines his whole life—a life of marvellous 
diversity and adventure. Few men have had such a varied career 
as Mr. Irving’s right hand man. You look at his pleasant, handsome 
face, on which time has scarcely traced a finger, and you find no 
indications of his stern fights with fortune. You cannot understand 
. how this sturdy, broad-shouldered, youthful-looking actor once 
raised horses in Kentucky, planted tea in India, and grew wool in 
South America at the bidding of the fickle Goddess, and then 
scattering all his dreams of commercial greatness to the winds scaled 
the Thespian heights until he sat serenely at the top. And yet this 
is what William Terriss has done. His struggles with fortune have 
neither seared his heart nor scarred his brow, and when beautiful 
Ellaline Terriss steps into the room with the dainty grace she trips 
the boards, and calls him “ Father,” or lusty Tom Terriss yells“ Pater,” 
through the window, you look from one to the other and think there 
must be some mistake. Surely they are brothers and sister ! 
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Reproduced from the Lyceum Souvenir, by permission of Mr. Henry Irving. 
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But look close enough and you see threads of grey creeping 
through the actor’s curly black locks which help to dispel the - 
illusion. His son and daughter have the same clear profile, the same 
sculptured mouth, the same large eyes—the eyes of “ darling, charm- 
ing Molineaux” which Punch apostrophised when “ Bill” was the 
idol of the Adelphi. The actor is proud and justly so, of his children. 
The elder, Miss Ellaline Terriss, barely out of her teens, has 
already gained distinction on the boards. She has all the making of 
a stage queen—graces of figure and speech allied to that indefinable 
smartness which the French call chic—and her future is a bright, 
assured one. Tom is touring in the States after a useful career at 
Drury Lane. He is a fine sturdy lad, a counterpart of his father. 
In his midshipman’s uniform he looks an ideal hero of Adelphi 4 
melodrama with his big eyes and winning smile. Tom’s time is yet 
to come, and when it does there will be many black-eyed Susans 
whose hearts will throb as he paces the ship of the stage. 

But avast ! as all sailor-actors say. To return to Mr. Terriss who Si 
is fingering the leaves of his book in an endeavour to find some- 
thing which will interest me. The book is filled with portraits of 
actors and actresses, cuttings from newspapers, and clippings from 
periodicals, and in this chaos of compliment—for actors of course 
preserve nothing else—his eagle eye singles out a two line paragraph 
which reads thus :— 

“Robin Hood was played in a spirited manner by Mr. William Terriss, a 
young actor who shows great promise.” 

“There!” he exclaims, “that is what made me an actor. That 
was written by Clement Scott many, many years ago. I had just 
entered the profession, and such was the effect of those words of a 
youthful critic to a youthful actor that I determined to adopt a 
dramatic career.” 

“There is a good story of how you got on the stage ?” I observed. 

“Yes, and it’s quite true. I made up my mind to go on the stage 
and I ,thought the Bancrofts would help me. For several days I 
called at their house in St. John’s Wood—a house opposite to the 
one in which I was born-—but was unable to see them. One day I a 
determined to see them, and pushed by the servant maid and walked 
into the dining-room. When Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft came in they 
were so struck by my persistence that they engaged me. As Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft say in their book my courage and coolness amused 
and amazed them.” 

“ When would be the date of your first London appearance in an 
important part ?” I asked. 

Mr. Terriss looked at his well-worn book. “ Here it is,” he said, 
pointing to a page on which the theatrical summaries of the 
Daily Telegraph were pasted in order of their publication. “It 
was in 1873 as Richard Coeur de Lion, at Drury Lane, which 
occasion I believe was the very last appearance of that celebrated 
. actor, James Anderson. Then there was a revival of Amy Robsart 
in which I played the ill-fated Earl of Leicester. This was follewed 
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by Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake” and the “ Shaughraun,” in 
which Boucicault himself played. That was his last appearance in 
England. Chatterton was manager of Drury Lane then, and when 
he went over to the Adelphi in 1877, I followed him. Here is a 
memorable cast for you,” pointing to an advertisement in which I 
read the names of Sam Emery, Geo. Belmore, Johnny Clark, Bill 
McIntyre, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, and Lydia Foote. “Ah!” he mused, 
“of that company I am the only living member to-day.” 

“Then you moved on to the Strand ?” 

“Yes, in the part of Doricourt in “The Belle’s Strategem,” which 
Irving subsequently played at the Lyceum. On that occasion I 
obtained a footing I have since held. In 1878 I played in “ Olivia” 
at the Court with Ellen Terry as Olivia. That was my first associa- 
tion with the great actress. 

“You were associated with the Kendals for a time ?” 

“Yes, in 1879, as Capt. Hawksley in “ Still Waters Run Deep.” 
After a short stay at the Haymarket, I joined hands with Mr. Henry 
Irving for the first time,as his chief support in “The Corsican 
Brothers.” Arthur Matthison—a well-known /itteratewr—was alive 
in those days playing at Drury Lane. He bore aremarkable resem- 
blance to Irving and he used to run across from Drury Lane and 
appear as the ghost of the murdered brother. It was very funny. 
He had just time to stalk across the boards and get back to Drury 
Lane in time to resume his part there.” 

“T have been associated with Mr. Irving almost ever since,” re- 
sumed Mr. Terriss. “In the production of “Romeo and Juliet,” Mr. 
Irving played Romeo, Miss Terry, Juliet; and I played Mercutio. 
The play ran for 150 nights. It was succeeded by “‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” and the celebrated production of “ Othello” with Mr. Edwin 
Booth as Othello, and Mr. Irving as Iago. That was the first time 
the two great actors clasped hands, and it was the last time Booth 
appeared in England. There is a picture on the wall there that he 
gave me,’ 

“Speaking of Booth, reminds me that you have had some interest- 
ing experiences in the land he came from ?” 

“Yes, but that is a long time ago. Twenty years ago one used to 
hear a good deal about America. It was a veritable land of promise, 
flowing with milk and honey. I was so struck by the stories of its 
‘wondrous wealth and possibilities that I determined to go out there. 
I settled down, with one of the Tattersalls (a nephew of the great 
Tattersall) at Lexington, in Kentucky, and commenced horse-rearing. 
It was rare sport while the money lasted, but my patrimony soon 
dwindled away, and starvation stared me in the face. I was in 
desperate straits, I can tell you. I belonged to a Masonic Lodge 
there of which the worshipful master was a coachbuilder named 
Oliver. I went to this man and explained my position, telling him 
that I hadn’t even money tocable home for supplies. He was a fine 
generous-hearted fellow—a man I shall never forget. He put his 
hand in his pocket and gave me 150 dollars. His kindness pretty 
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well overpowered me. I took the train for New York with my wife 
and daughter—Ellaline was a baby then—and her black nurse. 
There we took steerage passage to England. When we landed at 
Southampton I hadn’t a shilling in my pocket.” 

The actor hesitated for a moment and then went on, “ But the 
sequel is more interesting. Ten years afterwards I found myself 
the leading man at the Lyceum, and advantageous offers took Mr. 
Irving and his company to America. We toured the States with 
success. In the winter of 1882, finding myself at Cincinnatti, I had 
an indescribable longing to go to Lexington, 200 miles away to see 
my old friend Oliver, and thank him for his great kindness to me. 
I determined to go there at all costs. I got up early one morning 
and took the train for Lexington. It was a great risk, because I was 
not sure that I could get on to St. Louis in time for the next per- 
formance. Towards the end of the winter’s day I got out at Lexing- 
ton, and walked down the well-remembered street to the old coach- 
builder’s shop which Mr. Oliver kept. I was surprised to see the 
place shut up, and knocking, a lady came to the door dressed in the 
deepest mourning. 

I said, “ {s Mr. Oliver in, please ?” 

She looked at me for a moment, and I saw the tears spring into 
her eyes. Before I could say anything more she said in a wailing 
voice— 

‘No, he died three days ago.” 

A painful silence ensued. After expressing my grief, I told her 
my name was William Terriss, the man whom her husband so kindly 
helped ten years ago, and that I had come 200 miles purposely to 
thank him. 

“This was too much for the dear old soul. She recognised me in 
an instant, fell on my neck and wept like a child. Her husband had 
been buried that day.” 

“We had a long chat together about him, and I was sostruck with 
the sadness of the event that I pretty well forgot a)l about my St. 
Louis engagement. When I did remember it I rushed to the station 
just in time to see the train steaming out of it. There was no 
William Terriss in the play the next night.” : 

“It was during Mr. Irving’s second visit to America that Mary 
Anderson occupied the theatre I think ?” 

“Yes, and I played Romeo to Miss Anderson’s Juliet. That 
play had a remarkable run of 200 nights, during which Royalty 
visited us four times. I had a little experience during that 
run which taught me to beware of stage weapons. I was once 
playing Romeo to the Juliet of the late Adelaide Neilson at the 
Haymarket, when I equipped myself with a dagger, sharp as a razor. 
At one of the dress rehearsals Miss Neilson noticed this weapon and 
earnestly entreated me to substitute a blunted weapon for it. I did 
‘go and thanked her for her suggestion. During the Lyceum run of 
“ Romeo and Juliet” I forgot her wise counsel, and the result was 
that I fell on my own dagger, which was so sharp that it pierced me 
in the side. Since then I have taken the lesson to heart. 
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“Tt was after my association with Miss Anderson that I struck out 
into melodrama at the Adelphi in that most successful play 
of modern times, “The Harbour Lights.” I became a favourite 
with the Adelphi playgoers, and this fact induced me to 
appear in a series of melodramas there—“ The Bells of Haslemere,” 
“Union Jack,” “Silver Falls,” etc.,in all of which I was ably sup- 
ported by that charming actress, Miss Jessie Millward. Leaving the 
Adelphi I went on a second American tour, and returning to London 
in 1890 produced at Drury Lane a new and original play, “ Paul 
Kauvar.” Subsequently I rejoined Mr. Irving, supporting him once 
more as his leading man in “Ravenswood,” afterwards as King 
Henry VIII. in the sumptuous revival of the play of that name, and 
now as Henry II, in that very successful play, “‘ Becket,” by the late 
Lord Tennyson, lately produced at Windsor before Her Majesty’ 
the Queen. Such has been my theatrical career up to the 
present day.” 


“ And your association with Mr. Irving is likely to continue,” I 
remarked. 

“Yes, he is a splendid fellow to work with. It is astonishing how 
earnest he is on the boards. I never knew a man who fights so well 
on the stage. We were playing together in “ Macbeth” at Glasgow 
on one occasion, when we had a terrific fight together. Irving 
fought me so desperately that he cut through my guard and hit me a 
furious blow on the head from which blood flowed rather freely. 
When we got to the wings I said : 

: “That was a smart crack on the head you gave me.” He looked 
at me for a moment, half laughing, put his hand on my head and 
said : 

“Never mind, it won’t hurt you, dear boy. Your .head is 
rather hard.” 

We bent over the old scrap book once more, redolent with re- 
miniscences of a varied career, and as he turned over the pages he 
told me how he went out in 1866 to India to join his brother, Col. 
Lewin at tea-planting, how he was wrecked off the Hooghly 
mouth; how he came to England in 1868, and made his first 
appearance on the stage at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Birmingham, 
then a lad of 17 ; how he next became fired with a zeal for farming, 
and went off to the Falkland Islands in the Southern Pacific ; how, 
becoming tired of raising wool, he returned to England for six 
months, and then went off to Kentucky. Whata strange flirtation 
with fortune was recorded in that unpretentious book, and what a 
favourite of the goddess he must have been, for despite all her 
coquetry she finally lifted him to the summit of success. 

We were about to pass by a reference to Madame Patti and her 
beautiful theatre at Craig-y-Nos, when the actor smiled a smile 
which told me that a funny experience had been conjured up. I 
asked him what it meant, what diverting comedy had mingled with 
his tragic experiences ? 

“Qh, I had an amusing time at Madame Patti’s magnificent castle. 
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I went down there in 1890 to speak the opening lines when Madame’s 
theatre was ready. We were talking behind the scenes when she 
asked me to get up an impromptu drama. I said it would be rather 
difficult to arrange the matter as the audience had already assembled, 
but eventually we decided to perform an impromptu which we 
called ‘The Bandit and his Bride.’” 

“Madame Patti was delighted at the opportunity of a little fun, 
and entered into the project with great enthusiasm. To the amaze- 
ment of the audience I stepped in front and announced that a new 
and original one act, unrehearsed drama would be performed, for 
which I asked their indulgence. Mr. Edward, now Sir Edward, 
Lawson was there and we appointed him stage-manager for the oc- 
casion. Sir. Edward smilingly consented, regarding the affair as « 
huge joke—as indeed it was. I rushed to the wings, turned my dress 
coat inside out, pulled my socks over my trousers, put a dirty scene 
shifter’s cap on my head, and with a property gun in one hand, 
and an oar in the other, stepped gloomily on to the stage.” 

“A soliloquy followed. In tragic tones I related how I had wooed 
and won the village maiden when a fairer and richer suitor came on 
the scene. But I refuse to yield her. She has promised to meet me 
in the Fairy Glen at the sound of vespers. (Aside ‘ Vespers Sir 
Edward.’ Sir Edward hits a gong with all his might and makesa 
sound like an invitation to‘dinner rather than to prayer. Smothered 
laughter in front—and behind. Sir Edward doubled up.) I have 
sworn never to release her, to dash her body over the precipice rather 
than to see her the wife of another. (Enter Madame Patti in a boat, 
singing divinely.) Iaskher to fly with me to some far off land—she 
spurns me—rushes to the boat. I jump into the cockle shell, drag 
her back on the stage and swear she shall be mine. Carried away 
by the excitement of the scene, I grasp her so fiercely that she 
gasps for breath. ‘For God’s sake,’ she says, ‘you'll kill me.’ 
‘Kill you,’ I shout grasping her still more fiercely, ‘ Yes, I'll kill 
you, false one ; we’ll die together,’ and amid breathless excitement, I 
bear her to the precipice and disappear as the curtain rings down 
amid tremendous applause. ‘A call,’ I shouted to Sir Edward, 
‘Ring up.’ It was too late. Sir Edward was so convulsed with 
laughter that he hadn’t strength even to pull the signal.” 

“A smart bit of impromptu work,” I observe as Mr. Terriss leans 
back in his chair and laughs again at the recollection of it. 

“Yes, such plays have their useful as well as their comical side. 
A timely impromptu is often very helpful when there is an awkward 
situation on the stage. For instance I was once playing in “ Ravens- 
wood ” at Birmingham, in which play of course, I have to fight with, 
and be killed by Edgar and fall lifeless on the stage. One night the 
front cloth wouldn’t come down, and Mr. Irving when he had killed 
me, knelt down and whispered, “ Get off somehow, there’s a hitch.” 
Well, I hardly knew what to do fora moment. Then I sighed, and 
the audience saw the unexampled spectacle of a dead man returning 
to life. Isat up, put my band to my heart and gasped, “I have a 
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pain in my heart, Ishall die yet,” and with those words I staggered 
off the stage to the amazement of the audience.” 

‘We talked a little longer, and then strolled over the actor’s home. 
It is the home of the actor and the artist.. Brightness and beauty 
are everywhere. There is nothing showy, for people who know 
William Terriss know that he has an intense dislike of anything 
showy or fashionable. For the dainty fripperies of finikin manhood 
he has an undisguised contempt. His home is the reflex of his 
strong, honest individuality. His life—to use a rhetorical phrase—is 
a magnificent antithesis. He lives a life of peasant-like simplicity 
by day, a life of glittering, regal splendour by night. In the morn- 
ing he strolls over Bedford Park in a tweed suit and soft grey hat, 
in the evening he walks with kingly step across the Lyceum stage 
in shimmering silks and gold brocade—a perfect replica of the’ 
monarch whose patronage hurried Becket to his doom. 


HARTLEY ASPDEN. 


Strangers, Nevermore ! 





We wandered, hand in hand 
And heart in heart, a joyous pair 
Through all the happy land. 
From out the space of years we met, 
Two souls, unknown before, 
But now, entwined by cords of love, 
And strangers, nevermore ! 





And yet our life has darkened o’er 
Our hands are thrust apart, 

How can I sing my songs of joy 
With such an aching heart. 

For, oh! the surging thoughts roll on 
And swell into a sea 

Whose waves of lunging, grief and love 
Come sweeping over me. 


Life is a book, wherein each page 
Of strange, mysterious lore 

Contains the life-throbs of a soul 
Which liveth evermore. 

For, what is written, cannot change, 
But there, for good or ill, 

The record, writ in words of fire, 
Remains a record still. 
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So, through the silence of my soul 
As she lies spent with woe, 
The surging thoughts, both wild and sweet, 
Like night birds, come and go. 
They waken from her sieepless trance 
My spirit’s fainting powers, 
They sting her into life and pain 
Through all the darkening hours. 


Oh, Love, to think that in our book 

This tender secret lies, 
This record fraught with love and pain, 
_ With smiles, and tears, and sighs ! 
Yet, this we know, whate’er befall, 

Since once our souls have met, 
Through life—through all its length of days— 

We never can forget. 

M. C. ACRAMAN. 
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A Cry in the Wilderness. 





“HE critic, like the poor, we have always. with us. 
“ When Britain first, etc., arose from out the Azure Main, 
it may be safely assumed that a competent critic watched 
the performance and forthwith pronounced a decided 
opinion. He no doubt declared that the upward motion 
was crude and immature, and that the azure of the main 
was unconvincing. And again, for the type is constant, 
how he must have shrieked when woad “ went out ” and partial cloth- 
ing “came in!” “What! Sacrifice the artistic airiness of blue paint 
to the languorous luxury of sheep-skins! Assuredly the downfall of 
the nation is at hand !” So it hasever been, and so it always will be 
to the end of time. To every ha’porth of creative sack, there will 
always be a prodigious quantity of critical bread. For wine is 
scarce, but the supply of wheat is practically inexhaustible. Still 
your critic is a useful creature; as the tradesmens’ circulars put 
it, he “supplies a long-felt want.” Opinions are as necessary as 
clothes; no self-respecting diner-out can dispense with one or the 
other ; but home-bred opinions, like home-made garments, do not sit 
gracefully upon the wearer, so we invite the aid of the journalist and 
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the tailor, and the inner and the outer man become alike resplendent. 

Yes, he is indeed a brave man nowadays who can think for him- 
self in matters of art, and who dares moreover to give utterance to his 
convictions. We bow to authority like a gentleman-usher, and the 
gospel of the cock-sure makes many converts. But is it not strange 
that in this age of abundant periodical literature the sanctity of the 
printed page should still be preserved inviolate? The opinion of 
Smith, when pronounced at a dinner table, has no greater weight 
than that of Brown, or Jones, or Robinson ; but adorned with the 
editorial “we,” and passed through the printing press, it becomes at 
once the deliverance of an oracle. 

Far be it from me to attack the general body of critics. In certain 
branches of art they are skilled experts. The discoverer of Turner is 
himself an artist of no mean excellence, and the eulogist of Words- 
worth was a true poet. In general literature it is novelists who 
are invited’ to pronounce an opinion on their brother novelists ; 
and when a great history is produced, or an important treatise on 
philosophy is given to the world, it is to experts in those sciences 
that the task of criticism is entrusted. It is true that a little log- 
rolling may sometimes ensue, and rivalry may give rise to unfair 
estimates : but at any rate literary critics have some sort of know- 
ledge of their subjects, and consequently their opinions are at least 
worthy of consideration. But the particular class of layers-down-of- 
the-law I have in my mind—a class more interesting perhaps to 
readers of The Theatre than any other—is that of Dramatic Critics. 
They are a mighty power in the theatrical world. Managers bow 
down before them ; and actors tremble at their frown or thrill with 
rapture at their smile. Let us briefly consider their title to our 
respect and reverence. 

Personally—I hasten to admit it—they are most imposing and 
impressive. See them enter a theatre upon a first night! Observe 
their anxious care-worn faces! Do they not look as if upon their 
shoulders rested the entire responsibility for the British drama from 
Marlowe to Mr. Sims? And then their gravity! No judge about 
to try a criminal could look more solemn. They take their play- 
bills as if they were indictments, and glance at the advertisements as 
though they would like to give them a bad notice on the spot. Then, 
after anod to one colleague and a moody whisper to another, they 
sigh softly, and settle themselves in their stalls. ‘“ Ah, good people,” 
they seem to say, as they glance round at the other first-nighters, 
mere eager playgoers, “we are not like unto you! We have not 
come hither for enjoyment, we have a sacred duty to perform. A 
being more than common venturesome has dared to write a play, and 
other daring souls have determined to act it. They must now take 
the consequences.” And they proceed to sharpen their pencils with 
an air of deadly determination. But, bless you, it is “only their fun.” 
They are the kindest-hearted creatures in the world, and will always 
say a kind word, if they can, for an actor-manager, especially if he 
happens to bea popular favourite. Oh, their hearts are right enough ; 
it is their—but more of this anon. 
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But what of the claims of these excellent creatures to pose as 
dramatic authorities ? What knowledge of the subject dothey possess ? 
What is their previous training? One gentleman, for instance, is an 
authority on horse-racing, another is absorbed in the study of brain- 
disease—in other people, a third is wont to discourse mellifluously on 
corn-fields, poppies and other odds and ends of nature. These 
are harmless hobbies, and their riders no doubt worthy men. 
But why dramatic critics? Have they made a profound study of 
the science of dramatic construction, and have they a practical ac- 
quaintance with the art of acting. It may be urged that such quali- 
fications are wholly unnecessary. A play as produced on a 
first-night is a complete piece of work, the joint result of the 
author’s ideas, the actors’ interpretation, and the efforts of the 
producer, but—and I will readily admit it—its effect, being absolutely 
emotional, is direct and sudden, and the plain man requires no 
technical knowledge to enable him to judge whether he is on the 
one hand amused or interested, or on the other, bored ; that is to say 
whether it is a good play ora bad one. But that is just the point. 
If the critic, after the first performance were content to give a mere 
report of the production, that is to say a narrative of as much of the 
plot as he can remember, and a statement of its reception at the 
hands of the first-night audience, no one could complain. But that 
unfortunately would not bé deemed a competent criticism. The 
construction of the piece must be fully dealt with, and the skill of 
the various actors adequately discussed. And this, after a single 
hearing of a play, is, I maintain, absolutely impossible. Let it be 
understood that I am not speaking of the average melodrama of the 
“ falsely-accused” type, nor the fatuous farce of the hack play- 
wright; I have in my mind the important plays of the leading 
dramatists, men who have already made their mark, and whose pro- 
ductions give them the right to careful consideration. 

Let us take an instance. A play was produced by a dramatist in 
the very front rank. It was acomedy of modern manners. The 
author had discarded convention and placed upon the stage real men 
and women. Their words, their actions, were those of human crea- 
tures, such as we meet in every-day life. The general tone of the 
piece was comedy, but occasionally tragedy was, so to speak, just 
round the corner. The critics were aghast, the method was new to 
them. “Down with these incomprehensible novelties!” they 
cried. So, notwithstanding the enthusiastic reception of the piece, 
they “went for it,” as the phrase is. What else could they do? 
There was no time for thought, no time for another visit to the 
theatre to find out which was right, the author or themselves. They 
had to make up their minds while driving to the newspaper office. 
So each in his characteristic style, the facetiously personal, the de- 
corously dull, the flippantly fatuous, or the picturesquely ponderous, 
forthwith proceeded to damn the play. And it ran for months—but 
that is an irrelevant detail. 

But perhaps after all it is the system that is to blame and not the 
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man. As I said before, there is every reason to believe that most of 
the dramatic critics are honest, well-meaning persons, with an 
adequate sense of responsibility, and a desire todo theirduty. Their 
self-importance and cheerful dogmatism are mere foibles common 
to other callings, such for instance as that of the criticizer of the 
critic. But so long as they persist in the belief thai a single visit to 
a play can furnish them with the necessary material for an ex- 
haustive criticism, and that mere first-nighting is a close study of the 
drama, their articles will still continue to be regarded as exquisite 
specimens of journalistic English—nothing else. For, failing that 
knowledge of the construction of plays which is acquired by the 
working play-wright, and that close acquaintanceship with the actor’s 
art that comes from personal experience, nothing but a careful and 
sympathetic study of the best modern work can supply the critic 
with such a knowledge of stage technique as will enable him to 
criticise intelligently and fairly, apportioning to each person con- 
cerned—whether author, actor, or producer—his fair share of praise 
and blame. 

Some of the fraternity will probably reply that there is no such 
thing in existence as good modern work, that it is all hopelessly bad ; 
and that if good plays are wanted they must be imported from 
abroad—Norway, Belgium, the West Indies, and elsewhere. But that 
is beside the question. These superior persons can decry the contem- 
porary drama in the abstract as much as they please when pouring 
forth their souls into the Reviews. All I ask is that, when invited to 
give an opinion on a particular production, the work of any of those 
men whose previous efforts have extorted theiradmiration, they should 
endeavour, before giving judgment, to wnderstand. Let them ap- 
proach the new piece, not in a “hole-picking” spirit, but in a mental 
condition of intelligent receptivity. Let them lay aside all desire 
to carp and cavil, and allow the author, if he can, to make the 
desired impression. If he fails, the play, so far as the critics are 
concerned, is bad, and they can say so; but if, on the other hand, 
they are interested or amused let them be content in the first 
instance to supply the public with a simple record of the emotional 
effect of the play upon themselves, and reserve for future considera- 
tion and discussion the causes of that effect, or in other words, 
a critical estimate of the production. 

But the critic will doubtless reply that he is conditioned by 
modern journalistic requirements. The public, he will say, desire 
but a single notice, and that must appear in print at the earliest op- 
portunity ; and a second notice would be so much stale copy 
liable to be crowded out by the Fires and Inquests. Then I will 
appeal to him in the name of Art and the welfare of the drama. 
And he must listen, for these are his own especial Shibboleths. 
Is he not perpetually calling upon managers in the name of Art to 
produce unprofitable plays, and ever dinning into the ears of 
dramatists that it is their duty, if they have any regard for the wel- 
fare of the drama, to cast to the winds all thoughts of large 
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percentages and write plays that will bring not fortune but fame? 
Then let the critic apply to himself these altruistic principles. I 
will admit that an immediate first-night notice is necessary ; but the 
ordinary newspaper reader will be quite content with a graphic 
narrative of the plot of the play. Then let him have it at once, all 
piping hot. But, in the interests of Art, the critic should postpone 
all comment until he shall have thoroughly studied the production 
and have mastered the author’s general scheme and intention, and 
the actor’s interpretation. And when he has accomplished this to 
his own satisfaction, let him embody his ripe decision in a “letter 
to the Editor.” His position in the literary world will, of course, 
ensure its immediate insertion. And what though the labour in- 
volved be unremunerative! Will he not have the proud satis- 
faction of knowing that he has made some sacrifice of time and 
trouble in the interests of Art and for the sake of the welfare of the 
drama ! 

And think what a knowledge of stage technique he will acquire? 
Who knows but that in time he may be able to write a play him- 
self? Not the unaccepted curtain-raiser, which, roughly speaking, 
is the ordinary contribution of the critic to the contemporary drama, 
but a full-blown five-act tragedy, worthy of production at a Sep- 
tember matinée. 


ROMANY. 
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3 
“In the Season. 
A one-act play by LANGDON E. MITCHELL, 





[THE RIGHTS OF REPRESENTATION ARE RESERVED.] 
Dramatis persone :— 
Sir Harry CoLLINGwoopD: EDWARD FAIRBURNE: SyBIL MARCH. 
Scene—A Room in Sir Harry Collingwood’s House. 





(Edward Fairburne discovered. Letter in his hand.) 


Fair. : Well, that’s the conclusion of my first love affair, if it can 
go by that name. At least, I’m sure she knows I care for her; three 
weeks ago I almost believed she cared for me. Then this extra- 
ordinary misunderstanding came about, and so, after all these 
months I have never squarely told her what I felt. To-night puts 
an end to it. She will dance the waltz she promised me a week ago ; 
after that we say “ Farewell.” (Reads letter.) 

“T shall always follow your course in life with interest ; you know that I 
wish you happiness and indeed every good thing that can befall you, But 
when one of two friends ceases to believe in the other, however happy they 


may have been, it is best that each should go his own way, is it not? 
Forgive me for thinking that it is—Sypu. Marcu.” 


It’s prettily said ; you might even suppose she cared—a little. 
(Enter Sir Harry Collingwood. Fatirburne puts letter in pocket.) 


Sir H.: Halloa, Fairburne. 

Fair.: That you, Collingwood ? 

Sir H.: What in the world brought you up here? Are you one 
of those men who like to be alone—at a dance ? 

Fair.: Such a beastly row with the music downstairs. 

Sir H.: You haven’t noticed that my Corot’s gone! 

Fair.: Oh! 

. (Sir H. goes to table; szts.) 


Sir H.: Sold it—card debts—sad world! Let’s have a quiet 
smoke. Like my mother’s party ? Dull people of course, but the 
gowns are pretty. What a lot of widows there are about! Must be 
the influenza. 

Fair.: Are you as down on widows as you used to be ? 

Sir H.: Matter of taste. A widow can be an angel—with an 
effort. Personally I object to remnants. My theory is that a well- 
ordered mind prefers the rose upon its stalk. 








First produced at the Strand Theatre on Thursday afternoon, May 26th, 1892, 
with the following cast :—Sir H.C., Mr. Herbert Waring ; Fairburne, Mr. Bernard 
Gould ; Sybil, Miss May Whitty. 
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Fair.: Very good for you, that last. 

Sir H.: Apropos, have you seen Sybil March ? 

Fair.: Where’s the apropos ? 

Sir H.: Oh, fresh young girl—nothing second-hand about her ; 
no dog’s ears ; no notes on the margin. 

Fair.: Ah! after a London season, and a winter spent in Lady 
Lavinia’s country house? I wish I could cultivate such a talent for 
blind faith in humanity. 

Sir H.: Where’d you dine to-night, Boxee? Dinner must have 
been frightful. 

Fair. : Ym in earnest. 

Sir. H.: SoamI. If Miss March is not a charming girl, what is 
she ? 

Fair. (rises and leans on table): Vl tell you what she is. She’s 
a girl who’s changed every best thing in her in one season. It’s as 
if the London air had withered her ; she’s not what she was. : 

Sir H.: Neither are you. You used to be gay and amusing ; now 
you’ve grown moral and dull. 

Favr.: Personal ! 

Sir H.: I wish I could be so personal as to find out what’s the 
matter with you. I understood you were an admirer of hers. Has 
some lucky man cut you out? Is that it ? 

Fair. : You know Chester ? 

Sir H.: The co-respondent in that delightful case? Of course I 
know him. He was black-balled yesterday at the Junior Satellites. 

Fair.: Chester is a friend of Lady Lavinia’s. We were all down 
at her country house over Sunday. What would you think of a girl 
who allowed that man to hang about her ? 

Sir H.: If the girl were Sybil March, I’d think she was young. 

Fair.: When he gives her the very most candid French novels to 
read—then you think she’s too young to see anything in them ? 

Sir H.: Certainly I do. 

Fair.: Well, you’re hopeless. I told her my opinion of Chester. 

Sir H.: And she told you to mind your business ? 

Fair. : Quite so. 

Sir H.: Fairburne, I’m going to preach some eloquent but brutal 
truths to you; the first of which is, that you’re making an egregious 
ass of yourself. Miss March is thrown with a fast set in her aunt, 
Lady Lavinia’s house. She affects their tone and plays the cynic. 
Chester was a guest. She was bound to treat him courteously. As 
for the books, either she never read ’em, or if she did, she didn’t 
know what they meant. A girl with eyes like that know what such 
things mean! Oh! Why on earth did you tell me you didn’t care 
about her ? 

Fair.: Does it look as if I did ? 

Sir H.: Never saw a case of such desperate infatuation ! 

Fair.: As it’s you, I'll admit I did care for her; I don’t now. I 
see now. 


Sir H.: See! You wouldn’t see an elephant if he sat down in 
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your lap. My dear boy, I’m in earnest ; it’s a monstrous good little 
girl. 

Fair.: She was all that last season. 

Sir H.: What a heat you get up over an affair of last season. 

Fair.: You think it’s lasted over, Collingwood. You don’t know 
me. (Takes letter from pocket.) If this scrap of paper were a letter 
from her, the last I could ever expect, I’d just as soon use it (lights 
his cigarette with letter) as I have this. (Throws letter more than 
half-burned in the ash-tray on table.) 

Sir H.: Frightful infatuation! Incurable! See here, Fairburne ; 
here’s a fellow this evening who will probably take the opportunity 
of offering himself to Miss March. He’s not a bad lot, and a much 
older acquaintance of mine than you are, Boxee! but as I’ve forced 
a confidence out of you, I feel I owe it to you to tell you how matters 
stand. If you have any uncertainty as to your feelings towards Miss 
‘March, perhaps this may help you to find out what they really are. 

Fair.: Very good of you. 

Sir H.: Yes, it is good of me. (Rises.) He trusts the girl, which 
is more than you do. Who knows, perhaps he’ll get his deserts. 

Fair.: I wish the other man luck ; I’m out of it. 

Sir H. (going): That’s my dance now, with Miss March herself. 
Are you coming down ? 

Fair.: Finish my cigarette first. 

Sir H.: Can’t wait for you. (Ezvit.) 

Fair.: I wonder who the other fellow is. Chester’s not here this 


evening. Will she care when I tell her I’m off to the Cape next 
week ? 


(Sir Harry and Sylil heard speaking outside.) 
Sir H.: Shall we sit it out ? This way then. 
(Fairburne rises.) 


Sybil;; Anywhere where it’s quiet. 

Fair.: By Jove! Here she comes with Collingwood. He’s met 
her on the stairs. 

Sir H.: This room’s cooler, I assure you. Ah, Fairburne, I want 
Miss March to see a couple of pictures I hung here. 

Sybil: Good evening. 

Fair. (to Sybil) : Good evening. I fancy the next dance is ours. 

Sybil: I think it is. 

Fair. : Shall I call for you here? (Goes up to C. going out.) 


Sybil (to Farr.): If you will. (Zu Sir H.) But where’s your 
great Corot ? 


Sir H. (to Fair.): Are you off ? 

Fair.: Sorry ; I’ve a waltz with Miss Millbank (ez it) 

Sur H.: Ah, the Corot’s gone. 

Sybil: And what is there left ? 

Sir H.: That’s a new Daubigny. (Goes to easel.) 

Sybil: It’s a most lovely sky. The meadow’s sweet. What a 
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contented looking creature a cow is. I suppose it’s because they 
don’t have to make conversation. They chew the cud for small talk. 

Sir H.: I should never fancy that small talk cost you an effort. 

Sybil: Ah, the subjects are so limited. Weather, last dance, 
Dissolution, the new play, “Children of the Ghetto,” and the great 
divorce suit. 

Sir H.: I should like to hear you on each.; 

Sybil : “Are you going to see Mrs. Beere?” “Yes, I think she’s 
wonderful.” “No, I go to the Haymarket only to see the gowns. 
Oh, certainly Wilde’s more dramatic than Shakespeare. Of course 
Shakespeare wrote for the study ; he should never be acted.” “ But 
then, the pit, you know, they like him.” 

Sir H. (crosses and sits at table): Bravo ! we me hear the divorce 
case. 

Sybil: “What shocking disclosures | Such a state of affairs! Right 
in our midst, you know. I say to my husband, my dear, if ever 
you——” That’s the way they’re doing it downstairs now. But it’s 
too painful to continue. Let’s forget all that. What I really need 
is—not an audience—but a confessor. 

Sir H.: Allow me to fulfil the office. 

Sybil: Well, to begin with, I’m tired to death of the Season, I’m 
80 bored with the man who takes me down to dinner. It always 
seems to be the same man at every house I go to. Then—may I 
really confess? (points at the picture with fan)—I miss that so 
much : the country, cows, and chickens, and ducks and green things. 
If you can believe it, I miss beyond words not seeing the sun set 
every day. Isn’t it foolish ? 

Sir H.: No, only natural. You care so much for your own home, 
I can scarcely imagine your ever being willing to leave it. 

Sybil : I never shall be. 

Sir H.: How about the Fairy Prince—when he blows the horn 
at your castle gate ? 

Sybil: It’s a cracked horn, it won’t blow ; or if the horn is sound, 
then it’s the Prince that’s cracked. 

Sir H.: How do you think you'd like Somerset ? 

Sybil: Ah, Balchet Court is in Somerset, isn’t it ? 

Sir H.: I hope to see you there some day. 

Sybil: Will you ask me down ? 

Sir H.: To stay as long as you like. 

Sybil : Oh, but I shall stay a very long time. 

Sir H. (rises and crosses to Sybil): Suppose I ask you quite 
seriously to stay on for ever, and to share all I have? There are 
things I cannot give you; but all that I can is yours to take or to 
leave, and when I say this 1 mean my life and happiness as well as 
other things. Don’t give me an answer now. 

Sybil: I’m afraid I must. 

Sir H.: I’m sorry you're afraid. Mayn’t I ask you to delay it till 
to-morrow ? I offer you all I have; your refusal or acceptance 
means more than—I don’t wish to say false or foolish things to you 
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—but my life is in your hands; 1 ask you only to deal seriously 
with it. 

Sybil: It is because I know how much it must mean to a man 
like yourself, how little of a light matter it can be to you, that I feel 
I must give you your answer now. 


(Pause.) 
Sir H.: I have nothing to hope then ? 


(Pause.) 

Sybil : Nothing. 

Sir H.: I should be glad to think that not final, not absolute ? 

Sybil: It is final—absolute. (He turns away. Pause.) I—I’m 
very sorry. You must know how this grieves a woman. But I 
should never forgive myself if I kept you in a false suspense—if I 
didn’t tell you the truth. 

Sir H.: You are always kind and always gentle. (Pause.) You'll 
not feel it impertinent, Miss March, if I ask you whether it is simply 
that you don’t care for me, or whether there’s another man luckier 
than 1? 


Sybil: Whether there were or were not, Sir Harry, my decision 
would be the same. 

Sir H.: Thank you. I accept that as conclusive. (Goes up. 
Pause.) When a man has -received a final “ No,” he is very apt, 
Miss March, if he realises how much he has missed, to take all the 
more practical interest in the happiness of his friends. That’s my 
case at present. There’s a young fellow whose condition gives me 
some concern. I wish you as a woman would advise me about him. 

Sybil: May I know his name ? 

Sir H.: His name is Edward Fairburne. 

Sybil: And what is Mr. Fairburne’s peculiar misery ? 

Sir H.: He’s a very good fellow. 

Sybil: That’s hardly a misfortune. 

Sir H.: I know no truer friend. 

Sybil : That again shouldn’t worry you. 

Sir H.: I never saw a man so changed. 

Sybil: For the better I hope. 

Sir H.: Ah, Miss March, you’re laughing at me; but the fact is 
he’s very deeply in love. 

Sybil: And still you’re concerned about him. The novels all say 
being in love is the very summit of good fortune. 

Sir H.: When it’s returned. 

Sybil: So the lady is obdurate ? (Rising.) Shall we go? 

Sir H.: I am afraid she is obdurate. Tell me now, here’s the 
very best of young fellows, but he fails to please the fancy of the 
woman he’s set his heart on. There’s no other man ahead of him. 
What should he do ? 

Sybil: Do! You’re making game of me. You don’t really ask me 
that ? 

Sir H.: Yes. 
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Sybil: Why, tell your young friend to make love to another 
woman, and forget the first. Similia similibus—the cure’s homao- 
pathic, but certain. 

Sir H.: Ah, you’re not serious. With him its a@ woman, not 
women—there’s no question 


(Sybil picks up half-burned letter and reads it.) 
about his affection for the girl. 

Sybil: Indeed! No question about his affection for the girl. 
H’m! (Reading.) Sir Harry, have you been smoking here ? 

Sir H.: Yes, a cigarette. 

Sybil: It was you who lit your cigarette with this ? 

Sir H,: No, I fancy it was Fairburne. Why ? 

Sybil : Because in that case I should like to offer it as a proof to 
you of whether Mr. Fairburne’s affection is as real as you say. 

Sir H.: I don’t catch your idea. 

Sybil: Perhaps a country girl’s ideas are extravagant. You see 
that? (Shows letter.) 

Sir H.: Yes. (Realises.) 

Sybil: From a worshipper of a@ woman, even from a man of 
breeding, one would expect something more. You have guessed, Sir 
Harry. Mr. Fairburne has been good enough to devote himself to 
me. You pay your friend compliments. I will leave it to youif 
they are merited. I wrote to Mr. Fairburne this morning to bid him 
good-bye. It’s probable that we shall not meet again; this is my 
letter. In it I tried to say that I had a real interest in his future, 
and a regard for himself. Had you been in your friend’s place 
would you have lit your cigar with my letter ? 

Sir H.: I beg pardon, I think I’m the offender. Fairburne pro- 
bably dropped the letter unconsciously, I suppose I picked it up, lit 
my cigarette and then threw it down there. 

Sybil : Why seek to cover your friend with a lie ? 

Sir H.: Miss March ! 

Sybil : On your word of honour, is that the truth, Sir Harry ?” 


(Pause.) 

Sir H.: No. 

Sybil: Then that seems to me commentary enough on Mr. Fair- 
burne’s affection. (Goes up to the door.) 

Sir H.: She’s angry!. she must care for him (aside.) (To Sybil.) 
I fear it was in a freak of sudden bitterness that my friend 

Sybil: It was no freak. It was the simple expression of his dis- 
belief in me. 

Sir H.: You're wrong—I feel sure that—Ah ! 


(Enter Fairburne.) 


Here he is. Well, Boxee, speak of the and he appears. 
Fair: I can say one thing in character : it’s cooler up above. 
Sir H.: By-the-way, Miss March, you haven’t noticed my Whistler. 
I want you to tell me—quite soberly—just what you think of it. 
Sybil: IfI can. (Crossing to the picture.) 
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Sir H.: ’'m an idolater- at that shrine, you know—to me no one 
else has ever painted the night. 

Sybil: Ah! (Removes curtain from picture.) 

Sir H. (to Fair. aside): Fairburne, you have a chance. The girl 
- loves you. You're throwing away your and her happiness. (7% 
Sy ybil.) The gradations in the greyness, Miss March—the—— 

Sybil (engrossed) : Wonderful ! 

Sir H.: Listen. (To Fair.) I love that girl, I have this moment 
asked her to be my wife. She refused me. (Jo Sybil.) You 
make out the ice on the river ? 

Sybil: Oh, very clearly. 

Sir H. (to Fair): But, act as you’re doing, and—mark my words 
—she won’t refuse me twice. Understand, if you don’t take jour 
chance I shall take mine. 

Fair. : You're welcome to it. 

Sir H. (to Fair.): That child loves you. Do you know what a 
woman’s love’s worth? (Zo Sybil.) Now, isn’t there genius in 
that? (Zo Fair.): I’ve done my best for you. (Zo Sybil.) Fair- 
burne’s hopeless ; he didn’t know till I told him that the R.A.’s 
hung their pictures on the line so as to give the younger men the 
benefit of a top light. Isn’t that delicate ? 

Sybil: And such colours ! 

Fair. (aside) : So he’s the other man ! 

Sir H, (to Sybil): I thought you'd like it. I must look Lady 
Lavinia up. Don’t forget that 22 is mine—22! It’s a waltz. (Hvit.) 

Fair.: This is our dance, Miss March. Shall we go down or 

Sybil: Stay here by all means. It’s only a dull polka, and I’m 
sure you don’t approve of dancing ! 





Fair.: 1 
Sybil: I know you don’t approve of frivolity in general. Butidle 
people you know—-. After all, we must do something. 


Fair. : Women have so few ways of loafing ; still, you all smoke 
now. 


Sybil: Oh, of course, but there’s only one real diversion which 
we're allowed. 

Fair. : That is ? 

Sybil: Marriage. Oh, no sensible girl wants to marry, that goes 
without saying. But then we have mammas, just as you have duns. 
They worry us, and fret, and push us, till at last, out of sheer 
desperation, we pay the debt we owe society. But it’s shockingly 
short-sighted of us, don’t you think ? 

Fawr.: Oh, awful. 

Sybil: After all, marriage isn’t like death—one’s still alive after 
it. Think of the ennwi / 

Fair.: What would you propose instead. Political rights for 
women ? 

Sybil: I'm afraid rights are only another name for duties, and 
Heaven deliver us from our duties. 

Fair. : Quite so.’ Personally, you’d prefer—— | 
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Sydil: Personally I should make publicity my aim. Personally I 
prefer to be the vogue. I really believe I’d break a commandment 
to be talked about. To feel that a knot of men across the room are 
discussing you—oh ! 

Fair. : Well, that’s a feasible ideal. One gets talkedfabout with a 
minimum of effort. 

Sybil: Ah, but to keep the curiosity of society always on the 
alert, to have everybody agog to know what your next movement 
will be, to fever the public mind ‘with the particulars-of your per- 
sonality, to inflate it with rumours, agitate it with your distresses, 
humour it with variety of incident, and sell your photographs in 
every shop-window in London. ‘That’s an art that very few are pro- 
ficient in. 

Fair.: There you have us men at a disadvantage:; we can’t be 
professional beauties. 

Sybil: No, not easily ; but what is your ownsideal for yourself ¢ 

Fair.: The Cape. 

Sybil: How dull. 

Fair, : Open-air life. 

Sybil: Provincial. 

Fair.: I intend going next week. There’s a new company formed 
to do something or/other out there—I don’t really know what—but 
they want young men. ~ 

Sybil: Oh! what do people do there ? 

Fair.: Lose their money, and come back disgusted. 

Sybil: You're inexperienced in those matters, aren’t you ? 

Fair.: Oh! I don’t know. Why ? 

Sybil : I should strongly advise you to talk to Mr. Chester before 
you sail ; ask him for his experience ; he might help you in a thou- 
sand ways. 

Fair.: I fancy his experience there must have been varied. 

Sybil: Oh! very indeed. That’s why he’s just the man to supple- 
ment your inexperience. 

Fair. (aside): By Jove! We're carrying this game pretty far. 

Sybil (rises) : What an odd room your friend has! Pictures, no 
furniture, and books. Have you read all these books? Zola, Balzac, 
Maupassant ? 

Fair.: A good many—and you ? 

Sybil: Oh, isn’t it a part of a girl’s education ? 

Fair.: You think so ? 

Sybil : One musn’t be ignorant. 

Fair.: ¥ entirely agree with you. One should breathe as much 
foul air as possible in order to know it next time one enters a drain. 
What we want is to illuminate one’s mind with the knowledge of 
vice. 

Sybil: There are many things we want to do. For instance, to 
have no faith in people, to doubt their innocence, and make them 

unhappy—but you see I can’t philosophise. After all, virtue and 
vice—that’s all heredity, isn’t it ? 
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Sir H.: I'm an idolater- at that shrine, you know—to me no one 
else has ever painted the night. 


Sybil: Ah! (Removes curtain from picture.) 
Str H. (to Fair. aside): Fairburne, you have a chance. The girl 


- loves you. You're throwing away your and her happiness. (7% 


Sy ybil.) The gradations in the greyness, Miss March—the 

Sybil (engrossed): Wonderful ! 

Sir H.: Listen. (To Fair.) I love that girl, I have this moment 
asked her to be my wife. She refused me. (Jo Sylil.) You 
make out the ice on the river ? 

Sybil: Oh, very clearly. 

Sir H. (to Fair): But, act as you’re doing, and—mark my words 
—she won’t refuse me twice. Understand, if you don’t take jour 
chance I shall take mine. 

Fair. : You’re welcome to it. 

Sir H. (to Fair.): That child loves you. Do you know what a 
woman’s love’s worth? (Zo Sybil.) Now, isn’t there genius in 
that? (Zo Fair.): I’ve done my best for you. (Zo Sybil.) Fair- 
burne’s hopeless ; he didn’t know till I told him that the R.A.’s 
hung their pictures on the line so as to give the younger men the 
benefit of a top light. Isn’t that delicate ? 

Sybil: And such colours ! 

Fair. (aside) : So he’s the other man ! 

Sir H. (to Sybil): I thought you’d like it. I must look Lady 
Lavinia up. Don’t forget that 22 is mine—22! It’s a waltz. (Hvit.) 

Fair.: This is our dance, Miss March. Shall we go down or 

Sybil: Stay here by all means. It’s only a dull polka, and I’m 
sure you don’t approve of dancing ! 








Fair.: 11 
Sybil: I know you don’t approve of frivolity in general. Butidle 
people you know—-:.. After all, we must do something. 


Fair. : Women have so few ways of loafing ; still, you all smoke 
now. 


Sybil: Oh, of course, but there’s only one real diversion which 
we're allowed. 
Fair.: That is ? 


Sylil: Marriage. Oh, no sensible girl wants to marry, that goes 
without saying. But then we have mammas, just as you have duns. 
They worry us, and fret, and push us, till at last, out of sheer 
desperation, we pay the debt we owe society. But it’s shockingly 
short-sighted of us, don’t you think ? 

Faur.: Ob, awful. 

Sybil: After all, marriage isn’t like death—one’s still alive after 
it. Think of the ennwi / 

Fair.: What would you propose instead. Political rights for 
women ? 

Sybil: I’m afraid rights are only another name for duties, and 
Heaven deliver us from our duties. 

Fair. : Quite so.’ Personally, you’d prefer-—— 
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Syoil: Personally I should make publicity my aim. Personally I 
prefer to be the vogue. I really believe I’d break a commandment 
to be talked about. To feel that a knot of men across the room are 
discussing you—oh ! 

Fair. : Well, that’s a feasible ideal. One gets talkedfabout with a 
minimum of effort. 

Sybil: Ah, but to keep the curiosity of society always on the 
alert, to have everybody agog to know what your next movement 
will be, to fever the public mind ‘with the particulars-of your per- 
sonality, to inflate it with rumours, agitate it with your distresses, 
humour it with variety of incident, and sell your photographs in 
every shop-window in London. ‘That’s an art that very few are pro- 
ficient in. 

Fair.: There you have us men at a disadvantage?; we can’t be 
professional beauties. 

Sybil: No, not easily ; but what is your own,sideal for yourself ¢ 

Fair.: The Cape. 

Sybil: How dull. 

Fair. : Open-air life. 

Sybil: Provincial. 

Fair.: I intend going next week. There’s a new company formed 
to do something or/other out there—I don’t really know what—but 
they want young men. — 

Sybil : Oh! what do people do there ? 

Fair.: Lose their money, and come back disgusted. 

Sybil : You’re inexperienced in those matters, aren’t you ? 

Fair.: Oh! I don’t know. Why ? 

Sybil: I should strongly advise you to talk to Mr. Chester before 
you sail ; ask him for his experience ; he might help you in a thou- 
sand ways. 

Fair.: I fancy his experience there must have been varied. 

Sybil: Oh! very indeed. That’s why he’s just the man to supple- 
ment your inexperience. 

Fair. (aside): By Jove! We’re carrying this game pretty far. 

Sybil (rises) : What an odd room your friend has! Pictures, no 
furniture, and books. Have you read all these books? Zola, Balzac, 
Maupassant ? 

Fair.: A good many—and you ? 

Sybil: Oh, isn’t it a part of a girl’s education ? 

Fair. : You think so ? 

Sybil : One musn’t be ignorant. 

Fair.: 1: entirely agree with you. One should breathe as much 
foul air as possible in order to know it next time one enters a drain. 
What we want is to illuminate one’s mind with the knowledge of 
vice. 

Sybil: There are many things we want to do. For instance, to 
have no faith in people, to doubt their innocence, and make them 
unhappy—but you see I can’t philosophise. After all, virtue and 
vice—that’s all heredity, isn’t it ? 
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Fair.: Oh, certainly. 

Sybil: Vm afraid, you know, that virtue with me consists in a 
new bonnet ; and vice is not to attract men. 

Fair.: Don’t you think it’s time to be sincere ? 

Sybil: Sincere | How ? 

Fair.: Don’t you think we’ve been the other thing long enough ? 
Why do you wisk me to believe these things of you? (Pause.) I’m 
off to the Cape in three days. Can we not be ourselves and speak 
frankly for the last few minutes in which we shall be together ? 

Sybil: If I were perfectly frank you’d not believe me, so where’s 
the use ? 

Fair.: How can you say that ? 

Sybil: How can I say it. I wrote to you this morning a letter as 
sincere as any man could wish. Did you believe me? (Pause.) 
May I ask what you did with that letter ? 

Fair.: Miss March—I 

Sybil (rises) : Is it your custom, Mr. Fairburne, by way of proving 
your belief in 4a woman’s sincerity, by way of esteem for the frank- 
ness you insist on, to light your cigarette with her letter of farewell 
(throws letter back on .ash tray), and to throw it, half burned, into 
an ash tray where anyone could pick it up ? 

Fair.: I thought it burned entirely—I regret 

Sybil: What you have to regret is a heart that can think so much 








- evil of other people 


Faiv.: It was done in a moment of anger—jealousy if you will. 

Sybil: It is all of a piece with your misapprehension of my 
character, and yet you once understood me—three months ago—you 
remember the day, I’m sure! (Fair. assents.) I said some foolish 
words that you chose to misinterpret, and ever since we’ve grown 
further and further apart. 

Fair. : We have. 

Sybil: At first I couldn’t believe you thought ill of me. You had 
no reason to; and I went on with a word here and an action there, 
just to try you, until at last to my horror I saw there was nothing 
you didn’t suspect me of. You have hurt me so that I felt wicked 
enough to hurt youin turn. I was proud. I wouldn’t condescend 
to explain myself, 

Fair.; Vm sorry. 

Sybil: In those days I thought you loved me, but of course you 
couldn’t love a woman, worldly, base almost, a girl who received 
attention from a man she should keep at a distance, and who’d read 
books no nice girl would read. Let me tell you this: my pride 
saved me from one thing, and if I was foolish and tender enough to 
be stung by your disbelief in me, I was again far too proud to care 
to undeceive you. When you looked for vanity and worldliness in 
me, I was determined you should find them, and you have. As for 
the books, I know better than to want to look at ugly things when 
I am not obliged to. I’ve not read a chapter in oneof them. I trust 
you will remember these things—when you are at the Cape. 
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Fair.: May I speak to you as frankly as you have to me? 

Sybil: If you can. 

Fair. : I am going to ask your pardon. 

Sybil: Do you think you have earned a pardon ? 

Fair. : Miss March, 1 make no excuse to you; none is possible. 
Even my regrets now are nothing to the point. This only is to the 
point—my own lack of faith in you, my own folly, faithlessness, if 
you will, has troubled my life till I scarcely seem to myself to be 
the same person. If I have done wrong to you, the wrong has re- 
acted upon myself; it has made me feel that life isa wretched thing. 
I can say no more. I beg you only to believe that my folly has 
caused me long and keen suffering. 


(Pause.) 


Sybil (in low tones) : I do believe 1t. 

Fair: I shall be gone some years. 

Sybil: Yes? 

Fair.: May I write to you ? 

Sybil: No. 

Fair.: If I return here and you’ve not found your happiness 
already— 

Sybil: I see no reason for making a provision for a future so far 
away. When two people gome to an end with each other, Mr. Fair- 
burne, surely it is best to make the break final. If we no longer 
make each other happy, we can scarcely expect to do so—at some 
distant period. I have letters of yours which I will return. Will 
you do the same by everything that you have of mine ? 


(Pause.) 


Fair.: I have so many little remembrances, I shall hardly know 
where to begin. 

Sybil: Oh! 

Fair.: You'll laugh, but I always carry this little picture of you 
in my pocket. To be truthful, I stole it. You'll let me keep that ? 

Sybil: No. 

Fair. (gives Sybil the photograph): Then there’s this charm— 
must I? 

Sybil: Yes. 

Fair.: I have a five-leaved clover you gave :me in the meadow 
last Easter—might I keep that—for luck ? 

Sybil : I suppose you may—for luck. 

Fair.: There’s one thing I shall not be able to return to you. The 
memory of many very happy days spent with you. 


(Pause.) 


Sybil: There is much that we can’t return to each other. (With 
breaking voice.) Before we part for good I want to say this to you: 
You know now that I’m very proud—easily hurt—perhaps I should 
have acted differently: Perhaps I should have explained myself to 
you. I’m sorry; I don’t want you to remember me as I am not— 
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and I’m not bitter. I’meven very happy sometimes. You’ll think of 
me in that way, won’t you ? 


Fair.: Yes, I will! 

Sybil: I shall try to forget everything that was not quite perfect 
in the days we spent together, and I think we needn’t be so absurd 
—you may keep the picture and the charm. 

Fair.: Thank you. Good-bye. 

Sybil : Good-bye. 

Fair.: Won’t you give me your hand ? 

Sybil: ’'d—rather—not. (Sobbing quietly.) Good luck! (She 
turns from him.) 

Fair. (taking her hand in his): Sybil, you haven’t returned to 
me the one thing I want, without which there can be no happiness 
for me—my heart, my heart’s love. 

Sybil: I never had it. 

Fair.: You have it now. 

Sybil: No, no. 

Fair.: Sybil, forget—forgive. Why do you laugh ?: 

Sybil: Because—— (Sobbing and covering her face with her 
hands.) 

Fair.: You're not laughing—let me see your face. Say that you 
give me a chance. I'll do all I can—be all I can, endeavour, wait 
patiently, learn faith and goodness from you, if so I can win your 
love. 

Sybil: You had it once. 

Fair.: May I try to win it again ? Sybil, say yes. 

Sybil (whispering): Yes. 

Fair.: Thank you. (He kisses her hands.) 

(Enter Sir H.) 

Sir H.: Miss March, you mustn’t deprive us of your presence too 
long. We’re missing you downstairs. 

Sybil: Suppose we go ? 

Sir H. (aside): Fairburne, I congratulate you. 

Fair. (aside): 1 owe it to you. 

Sir H.: Nonsense ! nonsense! (Zo Sybil.) Fairburne’s an incorri- 
gible sentimentalist, Miss March. Whenever he’s in luck, he ascribes 
it tosomeone else. May I take you down? He’s quite incorrigible ! 

Sybil (turning at the door and smiling happily at Fairburne) : 
Oh, indeed. 

(Curtain.) 
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On Acting : 
AND THE NEED OF A DRAMATIC ACADEMY. 





f REAT actors are invariably their own teachers. Whatever 
is best in their acting they have taught themselves. 
Possessing an innate experience which enables them 
instinctively to grasp the demands and limitations of 
scenic presentation, they note at once, and seize upon, 
every emotion, and every movement and intonation that is 
capable of reproduction on the stage. Without this capacity for self- 
tuition, mere physical qualifications would not have ensured fame. 
Genius possesses, above all things, the power of intense and pro- 
longed toil, of a continual striving after excellence, a ceaseless watch- 
fulness, a constant endeavour to master every technical difficulty of 
art. An actor is great because he has learned to become dignified 
without emphasis, to be simple withouttriviality, and to be passionate 
without extravagance, because he can portray the whole meaning and 
whole emotion of an author, and add to every character he undertakes 
some new attraction or unexpected force ; this skill is acquired only 
at the expense of laborious days, and often at the sacrifice of 
pecuniary gain and of personal ambition. Qualities common to all 
great actors are sincerity of purpose, reverence for their calling, and 
admiration for its most gifted exponents. It was the acting of Le 
Kain that Talma extolled; Sanson’s boast was that he had dis- 
covered Rachel, whose genius excited the enthusiasm of Salvini. 
Art, to the true artist, is not delusion, but illusion ; not sentiment 
but execution ; the power of accurate and honest expression. To 
dispense with conventionalism does not mean to sacrifice essentials. 
To use moderation is not to degenerate into tameness. There is with 
the artist no toleration of false conceptions or cold emotions to please 
the taste of an ill-judging public. “ Le Kain,” says Talma, “resolved to 
study only that part of the public who were worth pleasing. He re- 
jected all the charlatanism of his art, all the claptraps which so many 
others seek to discover. He was consequently one of the actors the 
least appreciated in his day, but he was the most admired by compe- 
tent judges, and he rendered tragedy more familiar without depriving 
itof its majestic proportions.” Ourown Sarah Siddons, if she had no 
extravagant enthusiasm for her calling, was not indifferent to its 
demands. She had a true sense of what an actress owes to her art, 
She did not admit gossips to her dressing-room to talk of any subject 
rather than that of the representation on which she was immediately 
engaged. 

But if the great actor is his own master, he also exists as a master 
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for the guidance of all those who are less gifted than himself. The 
teacher who is profoundly versed in the art of a great actor, can 
impart instruction to others that will enable them to avoid the faults 
of inexperience and save them both time and labour in fruitless 
experiments. Leonardo da Vinci was of opinion that the pupil 
did better to rely upon generally accepted ideals in the study of his 
art than to satisfy himself with his own conceptions. A painter, he 
says, who has clumsy hands will paint similar hands in his work, 
unless long and careful study of good models has taught him to avoid 
doing so. “Look about you,” he says, “and take the best part of 
many beautiful faces of which the beauty is confirmed rather by 
public fame than your own judgment. For if you should be ugly, 
you might select faces that were not beautiful.” It has been said 
that art has no business to exist if itis not to be more beautiful than 
reality. In any case, to neglect to study the art of a great actor is to 
lose all right standard of excellence, and when the right standard 
of excellence is lost, it is not likely that much that is excellent will 
be produced. 

Acting does not come by nature, and the very separation of art 
from nature involves calculation. Every detail is deliberative or has 
been deliberated. The actor’s so-called “inspiration,” says George 
Lewes, is the mere haphazard of carelessness. He is seeking an 
expression which he ought to have found while studying his part. 
The timbre of the voice, the energy of the spirit may vary, but his 
methods are invariable. Accent, inflexion, attitude, looks, all have 
to be reproduced with the same exactness, the same vigour. Of all 
actors Edmund Kean was the most “inspired,” and yet Hazlitt, on 
witnessing his second appearance in the play of “ Richard III.,” 
writes, “We have little to add to our former remarks, for Mr. Kean 
went through his part nearly as before.” There is departure from 
reality in stage accessories, in situations, in character, in language, 
in disposition, and venwe of the auditor, which are all at variance 
with the experiences of daily life. It follows therefore that the 
actor cannot be effectual on the stage if he isin ignorance of the psy- 
chological conditions on which effect depends. He must appear 
natural without being natural. He must never be so far,carried away 
by his imagination and sensibility as to forget the optique du thédtre. 
Fanny Kemble thus sums up the acquirements that are indispensable 
to the actor, and considers that absolute proficiency in them must 
be obtained by the pupil before he may allow his own discretion to 
be his tutor :— 

“To know how to stand still. 

To move your hands and arms without your feet and legs. 

To move your feet and legs without your hands and arms. 

To move your whole body. 

To dance well. 

To fence well. 

To play single-stick well. 

To articulate words from one syllable to six progressively. 
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- To read prose, poetry, and blank verse. 
To declaim prose, poetry, and blank verse.””* 

- Of all tasks, the most difficult of accomplishment is that of gesture 
and movement; action should become another form of language; 
by-play should bekept up without absorbing the attention of the public 
to the detriment of your comrades. Joseph Jefferson remarks that 
when a strong effect is made, the eye, the pose, the very feeling 
should be for an instant only a picture till the audience digest it. If 
it be disturbed by some unmeaning movement, the strength is 
lost. Perhaps the cultivation of the voice is that which is most 


_ accessible to the teacher’s influence. The voice of the singer, says 


George Lewes, is not more directly tied to time and tune than that of 
an actor to theatrical elocution. The voice must become a rich 
keyed instrument, from which can be produced at pleasure every 
variety of sound. Of all monotony, says Talma, that of the lungs is 
the most insupportable. A tragedy in verse is the severest test of 
the artistic skill, the literary culture, the chest power, the ear, an® 
the voice of an actor. 

No histrionic aspirant has advanced in his profession until he has: 
discovered that he cannot act. This is the first step towards pro-- 
ficiency, and until it be taken there is no hope. The sooner the dis—~ 
covery is made the better, as there is more time and power for 
taking advantage of it. Sometimes the great truth is found out too. 
late for the any remedy. Sometimes it is never found ont at 
all, and then we have the desperate and inveterate cases of 
folly, self-conceit, and impertinence. Special physical qualifications 
are needed by the actor and where they are denied the power of 
presentation is denied. Unless the actor has himself the necessary 
faculties for expressing the passions, all the lessons in the world 
cannot give them to him. But given the faculties, the actor must 
learn the !aws that govern the natural passions before he will be able- 
to clothe the fictitious ones with real forms. Even where there is: 
dramatic sensibility and the power of conception, there may be- 
wanting the talent of expression ; the imagination suggesting what 
might be done, and fevering the nerves because neither voice nor- 
looks respond. Unfortunately there are many who have a taste and 
love for acting with no talent, and this is most discernible in those- 
who never care to master the rudiments of the art. They have 
boundless desires, ambitions, sensations, with almost no proportions 
between power and desire. These devotees are the exponents of what is 
called natural acting, who believe that the very small stock of pro- 
perty required by an actor is a mouth, two eyes, and a nose, and who- 
dub themselves professionals on the strength of their salary, not of 
their ability, Of all the cants which are canted in this canting age, 
though the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst, the cant of natural’ 
acting is the most incomprehensible. A man may act naturally and so 
may a table, for it acts very well as a table, but if you want the table to 
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do duty as a sofa, it is at the best but a wooden substitute. Natural- 
ness in acting means truthful presentation of the character indicated 
by. the author, not the foisting on the stage of a person’s own in- 
dividuality or commonplace manner. To omit points from declama- 
tion, to persistently aim at the average is a facile escape from 
dangers and a possible failure, but much of the modern acting is 
in consquence dull even when inoffensive. That natural acting just 
now is in vogue, and has many supporters among the public is no 
argument in its favour except to prove that unskilled men and 
women may be able to act with some success by the aid of paper 
hangings, bric-a-brac, and cushions. Indeed there is little training 
needed to cater for a certain section of the public who refine upon 
their feelings until anything in the un-understandable way will go 
down with them. When acting is for the edification of those who 
profess advanced tastes without knowing that it is possible to be 
original in the sense of being unprecedented, the protestations of the 
discontented, of the envious, or even of those of good taste aré scarcely 
of any consequence. The guardians of this select coterie have a 
method of defining everything and proving everything by canons of 
criticism which are much more their own than they are likely to 
become those of posterity. 

Good acting has no element of popular effect in it, it makes no 
appeal to vulgar appreciation, but aims ever at the truest expres- 
sion of the finest ideas. It has been often said by foreigners that 
the English people lack the xsthetic instinct, that moral sense which 
unconsciously supplies a standard of true and false art. And this is 
easily explained. Business is the strongest passion of an Englishman’s 
mind, and art gives way before it with morbid liberality. There is no 
power, in our average playgoer, to discriminate between the art 
which knows its sentimental patrons, and the art which is derived 
from a close study of the resources of art. The quality of the actor’s 
art is gauged by the number of encores and recalls ; the standard of 
theatrical advancement is determined by the number of theatres, 
built and of those who pay to go into them. There may be 
enthusiasts who, in the affairs of the stage, are in favour of leaving 
out the tradesman, but many actors might not like the divorce, and 
since the two have been joined together at the altar of British in- 
difference, they will no doubt be allowed to live together for some 
time to come. 

The stage of to-day is sacrificing the future to the present and ex- 
hausting the trained talent at its disposal with a wanton disregard 
for the needs of to-morrow. So long as managers have 
nothing more to fear than an uncritical public, there is little 
chance of their uniting to support a school for the training of actors. 
Nor does the tendency of the day favour such ascheme. There is 
no need to look with despair upon the feeling of independence which 
is now rife in all countries, except that political liberty, in so far as 
it affects art, leads men in the wrong direction. It leads them to 
think not only that men must not be coerced, but also that they 
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need not be taught. “No more masters,” is the cry of modern young 
men. They have all become accomplished critics, and everyone 
knows everything. But none the less must it be borne in mind that 
every actor has at stake the honour and dignity of his calling. 
Whatever use or abuse he makes of his talents, in them he lives, 
for all time, either for the contempt or gratitude of mankind. In 
spite of momentary appearances to the contrary the existence of the 
actor’s art is ensured, not by the nation’s deliberate and con- 
scious choice, but by something far more stable, the instinct of 
self-preservation. When all distinction between trained and un- 
trained talent has disappeared there will no longer be found a public 
who will be willing to pay for its display. 
WILLIAM POEL. 
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Condensed Dramas. 





No. I—€ THE BLACK DOMINO.” 
Act I. 
ScreNE I.—Ferndale, an unpretentious village, consisting of a Church, an Organist’s 
Cottage, and a Tombstone. 
(Rose Berton, the organist’s virtuous daughter, enters from cottage 
and meets Dr. Maitland, a country practitioner in top boots.) 


Dr. Maitland : Good morning ; let us explain the plot! 

Rose: We will. 

Dr.: Lord Dashwood has a past, nevertheless he is to wed fair 
Mildred Vavasour. His lordship will lead the lady down an avenue 
of red coats over-arched with hunting crops, and they will be man 
and wife. That is what is called a “ pink wedding.” 

Rose: How rapid, and yet how beautiful ! 

Dr.: By-the-way, your father is going blind. 

Rose: Blind! oh, horror ! 

Dr. (to himself) : Heavens, how I love her! (To Rose.) Good- 
bye for ever ! 

Rose (reels) : For ever! oh why, oh wherefore ? 

Dr.: My patients object.to my top boots and spurs, but the authors 
insist, so I must leave Ferndale for ever. (Walks away. To him- 
self) Heavens, how I love her! Shall I tell herso? (Glances at 
his legs.) Alas, no! not in these boots. (Bursts into tears and 
hurries away.) 

M. Berton (an elderly organist with an accent, enters): Ze 
museek for ze pink wedding is at last com-plete. It will play for 
five meenits only, but it is ze work of a lifetime. . 
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Clarice (Berton’s other daughter, and Lord Dashwood’s past, 
enters): Rose, me swate little colleen ! 

Berton: Ah, Clarice, we have not met for ye-ars. You have a 
strong brogue. Are you also virtuous ? 

Clarice: Sure it’s meself that’s a monument of the same. 

Berton: Var’ good! Then I will proceed to play ze organ. (Rose 
and he enter church.) 

Capt. Greville (the serious villain) enters joyously: Clarice! (To 
her sternly.) You dare to 

Clarice: Dare, begorra! D’ye think because I’ve a troifle of an 
Oirish accent that I’m a comic character. Sure its meself that’s the 
evil jaynius of the piece. 

. Capt. G. (genially) : You're a girl after my own heart. (Confiden- 
tially.) Being the villain, I have been on several occasions spurned 
by the heroine. That’s why I love her, and would be revenged. 

Lord Dashwood (enters gaily): Ah Grevvy, my boy, there were 
not enough red coats to go round, so I borrowed a black one from— 
(Sees Clarice and starts.) Ah, my past, I might have guessed it. 
They always turn up for the wedding. 

Clarice: So sorr, ye’re going to throw me over ! 

Lord D.: You have nothing in writing. Idefy you. (Looks off-) 
Good Heavens, the wedding party is waiting at the wings! 
Greville, friend ot my youth, place her somewhere where she won’t 
be noticed. (Looks round.) Ah, that tomb in the centre of the 
stage. (Greville conducts Clarice to tombstone.) 

Capt. G. (to Clarice): We might of course make a scene now and 
stop the wedding, but in that case what would become of the play ? 

Clarice (to him): Thrue for you, me broth of a bhoy; we’ll bide 
our toime. 





The wedding party enter, the bride on the arm of an elderly gentle- 
man, who is not in the bill, and looks as if he resented the omission. 
The bevy of bridesmaids are joyous, and the groomsmen in scarlet 
coats and tap boots wave their whips with sportsmanlike enthu- 
siasm. The party enter the Church, glance at the decorations for 
a moment, return to the churchyard, perform the pink wedding, 
and dance off gaily. 


Honeybun (enters): Iam the comic villain; the lady sitting on 
yonder tombstone is Lord Dashwood’s past. 

Dr. (who having said farewell for ever, naturally returns): 
Aha! Then will I round upon her to her father. 

Berton (enters from church): I have played ze museek, but 
‘Helas! it only emptied ze church. 

Dr. (striking an attitude): M. Berton, your daughter Clarice, in 
spite of her ingenuous accent, is no better than she ought to be. 

Berton: Enough! Without further proof I will proceed to cast 
her off for ever. (Does so.) ; 


(Curtain.) 








Te 
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Act II. 
ScENE I.—Lord Dashwood's Conservatory in Town. 


Lord D.: Yve been going it again. I’ve made my past my 
present, or in other words, I’ve made a present to my past, and so I 
am in pressing need of £10,000. 

Earl of Arlington (his father, an infirm nobleman, enters): Oh, 
my boy, my boy! (Bursts into tears and hurries away.) 


(Capt. G. and Honeybun enter.) 


Capt. G.: Dashwood, you want £10,000. 

Lord D. (emphatically): Ido. LI always do. 

Capt. G. (pointing to Honeybun): He will provide it. He only 
asks that you will forge your father’s name. : 

Lord D.: With pleasure. I will retire for a second to yon con- 
tiguous greenhouse and forge. (Does so and returns.) And now to 
break with my past for ever. (Goes out, followed by Honeybun 
chuckling.) 


(Lady Dashwood enters.) 


Capt. G.: Lady Mildred, I call you Lady Mildred, not becanse it 
is your proper title, but because I love you—be mine ! 

Lady D.: Unhand me, sirrah ! 

Capt. G. (without unhanding): There is a bar between us, but 
that bar is going to the Fancy Dress Ball at Covent Garden to-night 
to meet his past. 

Lady D.: But why go there to meet her ? 

Capt. G.: Because it is the great scene of the play. 

Lady D. (reels): Ah! then I too must go. 

Capt. G.: She must and shall be mi-en. (Hurries away.) 

Lady D. (to her brother, who enters): Brother, I forget your other 
mame, take me to the ball at Covent Garden to-night. 

Her Brother : Of course I will. Is it not for that I am included 
in the cast? I will get you a black domino. 

‘Lady D.: Why ? 

Her Brother : Because it is the name of the piece. 

Earl of Arlington (who has been listening behind a palm): Oh, 
my boy, my boy! (Bursts into tears and swoons.) 


(Tableau curtain.) 
ScENE II.—Vestibule of Covent Garden Theatre. 
(Honeybun, Chevenix Chase, Dolly Chester, and others enter.) 


Honeybun : It is after office hours, I am no longer a money-lending 
villain, but comic relief. 
Others: We all are. 


Honeybun : Good: then let us be funny-while they set the next 
scene. 


Others: We will. (They proceed to be funny.) 


(Scene closes in.) 
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SceNnE III.—The Fancy Dress Ball at Covent Garden. The wedding party from 
Ferndale, clad in picturesque costumes, are dancing and frolicking with that air 
of well-bred solemnity characteristic of county families. 


(Lord D. and Clarice enter.) 


Lord D.: Kindly cease dancing for a moment, I wish to make a 
statement. (Music and dancing cease, and guests promenade 
gloomily, resenting the interruption.) Clarice, once more, and posi- 
tively for the last time, farewell for ever. 

Clarice: Fwhat! ye little round-faced tordling. (Catches sight of 
Lady D.in the costume of a female executioner.). Fwhat’s this I 
see? Tis she, me hated roival ! 

Lady D. (to her brother): Leave me—that I may appear to be here 
alone, and so be compromised. 

Her Brother: Right you are. I will pretend to call a cab. (Rushes 
out calling, “Hansom! Hansom !”) 

Clarice (watching Lady D.): Begorra! she’s listening. Now’s 
me toime. (Goes up to Lord D.) Dashy, me darling, me broth of a 
bhoy! Ye know its meself that loves you entoirely, so come to me 
box and have a dhrink. 

Lady D. (reels): She loves him and he consequently loves her. 
(Staggers.) I’m going off. (Muses.) Where shall I wake up, I 
wonder? Probably in the company of the villain. As—Ibsen— 
says—how—thrill—ing ! (Fainis.) 

(Commotion. Everyone crowds round.) 


Capt. G. (who of course recognises her): Ah! ’tisshe ! my chance! 
I'll take it—and her. (Does so.) 


(Curtain.) 
Act III. 


SceNE I.—Covent Garden Market in early morning. 





(Mr. Chevalier and imitators lean against pillars in easy attitudes 
of negligent indifference. Flower girls, with black eyes and with- 
out, seated upon baskets doing nothing industriously.) 


Rose Berton (sitting at table placed conveniently in the roadway) : : 
Father is starving in a garret. I am earning my living asa flower- 
girl. I tie up a bunch, then take off my hat, and my work for the 
day is done. 

A Comic Character (enters): Iam rather drunk, and I can’t find + 
acab. Happy thought! I will be rude to the flower-girl, and give ‘ 
the doctor a chance of a rescue. (Does so.) 

Dr. M. (enters): Ah! Villain, unhand that flower lady. (Villain 
unhands.) Rose, I have taken off my boots, and at last I can tell 

| you that I love you. I will now disappear from the piece. (Does so.) 

| Clarice (entering): Ah, Rose me darlin’, the very person I ex- 
pected to see. The top of the mornin’ to ye! 

rn Rose: Clarice, Iam virtuous but starving, you ‘are naughty but 
be-jewelled ; the moral is obvious. (Ties up another bunch of 
flowers and resumes her hat.) 
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Clarice: Be aisy now! Although me reputation’s a bit off colour, 
I’ve a heart of gould. (Zo herself.) Ill sind thema hamper. (A 
pickpocket is duly chased and the scene closes in.) 


ScENE II.—Bow Street Police Station. 


(Pickpocket and comic revellers are charged with various offences, 
and with the assistance of realistic policemen provide abundant 
comic relief until the next set is ready.) 

ScENE III.—Capt. Greville’s Rooms. 
(Capl. G. enters with his fair burden, Lady D.) 

Lady D. (coming round): Wheream 1? Ah! I knewit, in the 
villain’s power and lodgings. 

Capt. G.: Be mine. 

Lady D.: Nev-u-ar. 

Capt. G.: I keep open house all night. My friends are coming as 
usual. I will leave you for a scene with Clarice. (Leaves.) 

Clarice (enters) : Sure, I have repinted entoirely. 

Lady D.: Repented! Why ? 

Clarice: Sure, you must ask the authors. I’ve come to save ye. 
(Lady D. gasps.) Ye’ve seen “ Lady Windermere’s Fan ” ? 

Lady D.: Yes. 

Clarice : Then change cloaksand repate the business. (7hey do so.) 

Lord D. (enters with Capt. G. and other revellers): Greville, you 
are the villain of ‘the piece, so of course my wife is in your rooms. 
Produce her. 

Capt. G.: With pleasure. (Opens door. Clarice appears, and in 
the confusion Lady D. escapes from behind curtain, and hurries out 
of the room.) 

Capt. G. (to himsely): How fortunate it is that Dashwood is the 
only man in London who never saw “ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 


(Curtain.) 


Act IV. 
ScENE I.—Honeybun’s Office. 
(Honeybun and Capt. G. enter.) 
Capt. G.: The time has come. 
Honeybun : It has, also the forged bill. I have sent for the Earl, 
and he will instantly obey the summons of an obscure attorney. 
Lord D. (enters) : Well sir. 
Capt. G. (sardonically) : Ha, ha! 


(Earl of Arlington and Lady D. enter.) 


Earl of A.: My girl, my girl! (Weeps on Lady D.’s shoulder.) 

Capt. G.: Here is a bill, my lord, with your name attached, forged 
by your son. 

Earl of A.: My boy, my boy! (Continues to weep.) 

Capt. G.: You will of course decline to acknowledge it. In point 
of fact you must, for an acknowledgment of its authenticity would 
necessitate an addition to your limited vocabulary. 
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Earl of A. (stifling his emotion): Then be it mine to make it. (A// 
start.) (Proudly and defiantly.) The bill shall be duly met. My 
girl, my girl! (Weeps copiously and leaves the room with Lady D.) 

Lord D. (despairingly): Ahme! No wife, no father, no honour, 
no hat! Nothing but a past and a stick. 

Capt. G.: Then I will leave you. 

Lord D.: Stop! Up to this moment I have not had the sympathies 
of the audience. I now propose to secure them. 

Capt. G.: How. 

Lord D.: By thrashing you within an inch of your life. 


{Struggle music in orchestra. After a short stage wrestle Captain G. 
sinks to the ground, and Lord D. taps him playfully with his cane.) 


(Curtain.) 


ACT V. (AND GRAND TRANSFORMATION SCENE.) 
Scenr.—The “ Star and Garter,” Richmond (more or less). 


{The Ferndale county families, who follow Dashwood everywhere, 
_ are scattered about the stage indulging in coffee and zoedone.) 


Lord D. (enters): In spite cf the last act Iam not yet so sympa- 
thetic as I should like to be. Ah! Commit suicide and die on the 
tage! that'll knock ’em! (Proceeds to compose his dying words.) 

Clarice (enters): Sure, its meself that’s tired of being the evil 
jaynius of the piece. I must get a little sympathy, before the curtain 
falls. (Suddenly.) Bedad, I'll commit suicide. (Looks about for a 
dethal weapon.) 

Chase (enters): I’m sick of being the melodramatic idiot. I want 
a little sympathy. What can I do? Commit suicide? No, the 
audience would regard it as humorous. I know. I will insist on 
buying back that bill. (Zo Honeybun who enters.) Honeybun, no 
matter what the cost, I must buy back that bill. 

Honeybun : So you shall, and as it is the fifth act, we shall no 
longer be compounding a felony in doing so. 

Chase (takes the bill trom Honeybun, and lights a cigar with it): 
Dashwood, my boy, saved, saved! (Waving the embers.) 

Lord D. (annoyed): Saved? (To himself.) Oh, dash it! 

Chase (starts): There is suicide in the curl of his moustache. I 
must send for his wife—but how ? Ah! the private wire to Sheen. 
(Calls through telephone.) “ Are youthere.” (Telephone responds in 
muffed accent“ Yes.”) “Then telephone yourself here immediately.” 
{Telephonic equivalent for “ Right you are” is heard.) 

Capt. G. (enters): I am ruined. Dashwood, i hate you. Your 
father acknowledges that he signed the bill, therefore your character 
‘is untarnished, but notwithstanding I will brand you as a forger. 
(Calls all the waiters and chambermuids from the Hotel.) Honey- 
bun, produce the Damning Proof. 

Chase (triumphantly): He can’t—it’s burnt. 

Capt. G. (starts): Burnt ? 

Honeybun: I’m very sorry, Captain, but you see everybody's going 
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in for sympathy, and I thought I should like a bit, too, so I sold the 
bill. 

Capt G.: Foiled, foiled, and by an idiot. (Glowers and exit.) 

Lord D.: Now for the deed! (Seizes a bottle of property cham- 
pagne.) 

Lady D. (emerges from the telephone): Live! I forgive you. 

Lord D.: Then am I happy once again. (Mmbraces her. Aside.) 
But I should like to have died on the stage. 

Clarice (seizes the discarded bottle of champagne): Be this portion 
mine! (Drinks.) 

Lady D.: That creature here? Woman! 

Lord D.: Stop, don’t interrupt her, she’s killing herself. 

Lady D. (joyfully): At last! Thank Heaven! (Suddenly re- 
members her duty as heroine.) I mean—that is to say—(siretches 
her arms lovingiy)—Sister ! 

Clarice (staggering) : I see me father, I see me mother, also me 
sister, me brother, and most of me other relations, ispicially my 
uncle—I see ye all, farewell! (Damages a table and dies.) 

Lady D. (affectionately regarding Lord D.): Dashy darling, why 
are you still sad ? 

Lord D. (with a gasp of sorrow): My father ! 

_ Lady D. (flies to telephone): Are youthere? (Telephonic nod is 
heard.) Then breathe a word of loving forgiveness to Dashy. 

Earl of A. (through the telephone) : ’y-’oy, ’y-’oy, 00-00-00. 

(Curtain.) 
W.R.W 


a 


Plays of the Month. 





“THE FOOL’S REVENGE.” 


A drama founded by Tom TAYLOR on “ Le Roi s’Amuse,” by Victor HuGo. 
Revived at the Trafalgar Square Theatre on Thursday afternoon, March 23rd, 1893. 


Galeotto Manfredi .. Mr. J. H. BARNES. —_ Ascolti .. Mr. IVAN WaTson. 

Guido — -» Mr. BAssEerr Rog. Ascanio.. .. .. .. Miss NoRA LESLIE. 

Bertucc .. Mr, LIONEL BAXTER. Ginevra.. Miss INGRAM, 

Saas. Deli’ Aquila Mr. P. CUNINGHAM. Francesca Bentivoglio Miss Maup MILTON. 

Baldassare Torelli .. Mr. EDMUND GURNEY. Fiordelisa .. Miss MABEL LANE. 

Gian Maria Ordelaffi.. Mr. GRAHAM- Brigitta... .. .. .. Miss D. DRUMMOND. 
WENTWORTH. 


Because our fathers saw Phelps and their sons have seen Edwin 
Booth, play the distorted jester, there is a belief abroad that the 
character is a grand one. Never was a reputation less deserved. 
Bertuccio is effective no doubt. Scene by scene he excites interest, 
but only asa feature in the dramatic landscape. Much as a dead 
tree with twisted limbs stands out grotesque and gaunt against an 
angry evening sky, this fellow challenges attention. But if he were 
not set on a hill with all that orange and blood-red background of 
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intrigue and lust behind him, we should scarcely look a second time. 
The truth is, he is only canvas and sawdust.stuffing. We are assured 
that he leads a double life—earning-a living by scurril jests and 
vitriolic gibes in the profligate court of Manfredi, spending his salary 
as a pious citizen and model father. Mr. Hyde in the palace—Dr. 
Jekyllat home. A kind of Sherlock Holmes beggar, winning coppers 
from purse-proud bankers by exposing hideous sores in Lombard 
Street by day, and driving down in a smart buggy to his £80 villa at 
Tooting in the twilight. But it is nothing of the kind. Bertuccio 
no more leads a double life than does that ridiculous transparency of 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Henley’s clumsy manipulation, Deacon 
Brodie. He may squirm and pull faces and gibber about revenge 
upon his dead wife’s ravisher, but all this does not for a moment 
tally with the spoony sentimentalism he exudes at Bertuccio Loggia. 
Kither he is Iago or Lear, he can’t be both. Consequently we are 
driven to regard with grave suspicion the exaggerated emotionalism 
to which he becomes a garrulous victim when he discovers that he 
has delivered not his enemy’s wife, but his own daughter into the 
voluptuary Duke’s hands. Far otherwise is this same duke. A 
“reptile amorist ”—in Mr. Swinburne’s phrase—his is a Gargantuan 
appetite, and in his character of Prince Irresistible and Unappeasable 
—could we but see plenty of him—he would be instructive, if only 
from an anthropological point of view. Neither Mr. Tom Taylor nor 
Mr. J. H. Barnes, who makes of: him a genial ruffian, will, however, 
permit an observation of Manfredi from this platform. To be 
amused or informed we must turn to the curly-wigged associates of 
the Duke (who chose his companions seemingly from the ranks 
Prince Hal consorted with), to the woebegone if gallant poet of Mr. 
Cuningham, the fiery poison-dealing Duchess of Miss Milton (a 
little suggestive of the Italy of Saffron Hill), the ancient tire-woman 
of quaint Miss Drummond, the hey-day in whose fifty year old 
blood is not tame, nor waits upon the judgment, and the winning 
Fiordelisa of Miss Mabel Lane. In this last performance was suffi- 
cient justification for the matinée. Miss Lane is clever, gentle, and 
attractive. Her voice rings true, melodious, and moving. When 
she has learned how best to utilise her many gifts, she will do ex- 
cellent well in light emotional parts. 


“MAN AND WOMAN.” 
A new and original comedy-drama, in four acts, by HENRY C. DE MILLE and DAVID BELASCo, 
The fourth act re-written by MALCOLM WATSON. 
First produced in London at the Opera Comique Theatre, on Saturday evening, March 25th, 1893. 


Stephen Rodman .. Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. Sam. Delafield .. .. Mr. Sam. SOTHERN. 
Col, Zachary T. Kipp Mr. H. STANDING. Arnold Kirke . Mr. STANDLEY WADE. 
israel Cohen -» « Mr. ARTHUR ELWOooD. Crawford .. .. .. Mr.CECIL CROFT. 
William Prescott .. Mr. ARTHUR DACRE. Roberts... .. .. .. Mr.OSCAR ASCHE. 
Edward Seabury .. Mr, W.T. LovELL. Cannon... .. .. .. Mr. E. MONSON. 
Calvin Stedman.. .. Mr C, FULTON. Mrs. Prescott .. .. Miss M. TALBOT. 
Lyman R. Webb.. .. Mr. G. GODFREY. Dora Prescott .. .. Miss LENA ASHWELL. 
Mr. Pendleton .. .. Mr. SANT MATTHEWS. Mrs. Delafield .. .. Miss NANCY NOEL. 
Mr. Reynolds .. .. Mr. W. LAWRENCE. Margery Knox .. .. Miss Eva MOORE. 

Mr. Bergman .. .. Mr. KE. H. KELLY, Lucy .. .. «- «- Miss A. CONSTANCE. 
Mr. Wayne ., .. .. Mr. A. WILMOT. Agnes Rodman .. .. Miss AMY ROSELLE. 


William Prescott, bank cashier, purloins bonds to speculate with, 
this way being, he thinks, the royal road to fortune and his Agnes. 
Governor Rodman, Agnes’ father, did the same thing twenty-five 
years ago, and sets William’s conscience pricking badly by telling him 
the story. But William shirks confession. He lets suspicion light 
on his chum Seabury. He attends a midnight meeting of his 
directors, the bank’s failure being imminent, and hears the innocent 
man charged, sees him arrested, without a quiver of remorse. When 
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however, the crisis is past, the directors have gone, the lamps are out, 
and Agnes steals into the moonlit room, and shows him that she has 
learned the truth, better late than never he takes a manlier course, 
and as Seabury is being led away in custody, makes mute confession 
by slipping on a handy pair of hand-cuffs, and thrusting his fettered 
wrists into a: convenient ray of moonlight. For this tardy atonement. 
he is treated in the handsomest way. The bank forgives him, Seabury’s 
friendship is unshaken, one of the directors finds him a berth, and 
(a fellow feeling making: him wondrous kind) Governor Rodman has 
such a Christian faith in penitent thieves that he blesses his union 
with Agnes. There is more than this in the story, but the rest is 
hardly worth the telling. Some of it is comedy—as doleful atid 
mechanical as the musical-box out of which most of it is got. Some 
is melodrama—similarly stodgy and unenlivening. And all, comedy, 
melodrama, and what not, is set in a fearful and wonderful tangle of 
lingual weeds reminiscent of many a flowery-Bowery masterpiece. 
That, however, did not daunt the actors. Artificial the work might 
be, the methods they brought to play on it were actual, and their 
success was beyond a doubt. The bank directors’ midnight meeting 
was as excellent a scene in its way as the three men scene in 
“ Diplomacy,” or the “ Last Feast” in the “ Dancing Girl.” Some- 
thing really was impending. A real catastrophe was in the air. 
This was the players’ work in the first place, the dramatists’ in the 
second only. Too heavy a hand, too theatrical a touch would have 

ruined all. But quite faultless were the tact and skill of Mr. Elwood, 
' as the deeply concerned and dignified President, the passionate 
protestations of Mr. Lovell as the innocent suspect, the humour 
and feeling of a kindly old -Pair-of-Spectacled director (Mr. 
Sant Matthews), and above all the grip and force of the iron- 
faced counsel to the bank, Mr. Fulton. Few actors could have 
equalled Mr. Fulton here. His air of pitiless resolution, the 
dominating strength conveyed in rigid look and changeless attitude, 
were altogether admirable, rivetting. Mr. Dacredid what he could 
to lend Prescott a manly air, but so paltry a hero ties—not to say 
handcuffs—an actor’s hands. ~In the midnight act he was, however, 
finely strung. Miss Roselle again had a part unworthy of her. Just 
one brief scene,a rapid change from joy to misery, from trust to 
doubt, horror, agony—the gradations most artistically marked, and 
that wasall. There is but one word for Mr. Neville as a convict. 
who has wrought his life’s atonement—that word is “ majestic !” 
Miss Lena Ashwell, a dainty actress, with a quaint impulsive style 
that recalls the Miss Ellen Terry of the early seventies, was a gentle 
and sweet ingénue. And the third-rate humour was divided between 
Mr. Standing (as a bashful man, for once), Mr. Sam Sothern (as the 
familar fool), and Miss Nancy Noel and Miss Eva Moore as a couple 
of very attractive eligible ladies, the first a widow, the second a maid 


“UNCLE JOHN.” 
A new and original play, in three acts, by G. R. Sims and CECIL RALEIGH. 
‘a 


First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, on Monday evening, April 3rd, 1893. 
John Bryce.. .. .. Mr. CHARLES GROVES. Olive Penarth .. .. Miss NORREYs. 
Charlie Bryce .. .. Mr. H. REEVES-SMITH. Polly Bryce.. .. .. Miss ANNIE HUGHES. 
Gus Doyle .. .. .. Mr. DUNCAN FLEET. Keziah Bryce .. .. Miss SOPHIE LARKIN. 
Bradford .. .. .. Mr, JULIAN CRoss. Mary .. .. .. .. Miss LYDDIE EDMONDS. 
Arthur Hastings .. Mr. E. W. GARDINER, Lady Meynel .. .. Miss IRENE RICKARDS, 
Johnston .. .. .. Mr. JOHN BYRON. Mrs. Hilborough .. MissG. Sr. Maur, 
oe Peter an } Mr. L. D’ORsayY. Jane... .. «. e» Miss D. ENGLAND, 


It is said that all geniuses are niggardly of their material. Mr. 
Gilbert writes ballads about punctilious captains and courtly sailor- 
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men, then works up the idea into “H.M.S. Pinafore.” Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s masquerading barber appears at a “Window in Thrums,” 
turns up again in “ When a Man’s Single,” and nothing abashed does 
duty for a hero, and a capital hero, too, under the nom de guerre of 
“Walker, London.” Dr. Conan Doyle will it is averred never kill 
Sherlock Holmes. Violent hands would be laid on Bret Harte if he 
tried to make away a second time (he did it once in ** The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat”) with that fascinating rascal Jack Hamlin. And 80 
with all of them. Once get hold of a good idea, the wise thing to 
do is to work it, work it, work it. With repetition the public’s ap- 
preciation of it will increase. (C/., the comedian’s wheeze, the politi- 
cian’s epigram, &c.) Hence there was every reason to expect 
“Uncle John ” to attain a fruity age, and to elect Mr. George R. Sims 
and Mr. Cecil Raleigh to a place among the immortals. For in their 
new and original (? ! !) play were any quantity of fine old seasoned 
drama and a situation which never failed to thrill the gallery and 
pit in the days of “ Lights o’ London. But the work shall speak for 
itself. Middle-aged “ Uncle John,” own brother to “ Benjamin Gold- 
finch,” though not the one hailing from Sheffield, marries a young 
wife whom he adores, and who when she has got over a penchant for 
@ scamp, loves him deeply in return. Suddenly up turns the scamp 
again, no longer a scamp, but a member of the House of Lords; and 
@ mysterious lady at this time arriving on Uncle John’s estate, and 
Uncle John being seen at her cottage nursing a baby, the young wife 
promptly suspects the worst and embraces the peer and with him the 
“tooth for tooth” doctrine of revenge. The mysterious stranger is 
only the needy daughter of an old friend (and, this by-the-way, the 
deserted wife oi the peer) but no qnestions are asked and no effort is 
made to clear up the mystery untii Uncle John, acquainted with his 
wife’s intention of elopement, hits on the “Lights o’ London” 
trick and so contrives that the peer is caught in the act of running 
away with his own cloaked and hooded wife exactly one minute 
before complete reconciliation between Uncle John and his wife, and 
the fall of the curtain. All that the actors could do with this they 
did. Mr. Groves in particular worked like a good natured giant. 
Nothing more breezy has been seen for many a day than his rough- 
mannered big-hearted Yorkshireman. It was worthy of a place 
beside the Tykes of Mr. Sam. Emery,the Lancashire Lad of Mr. 
Henry Neville, or any of the rugged heroes of poor Charles Kelly. 
Miss Norreys with her exquisite sensibility almost made the heroine’s 
conduct plausible. Mr. Gardiner in his somewhat brusque but not 
unimpressive way trod the border-line between scampishness and 
villainy. Mr. Reeves-Smith achieved a miracle and introduced a new 
kind of well-to-do loafer. Familiar humours were interpreted in 
familiar fashion by Miss Hughes and Miss Larkin. But for some 
reason or other, the old jokes,the old situations, missed fire. Even 
the discomfiture of the eloping peer was regarded with indifference. 
And if genius be disclosed in this daring rechauffé of old material, 


genius for once, despite Mr. Grant Allen’s pronouncement, has gone 
anrewarded. 
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“THE BLACK DOMINO.” 


A new and original drama, in five acts, by G. R. Smas and RoBERT BUCHANAN. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre on Saturday evening, April 1st, 1893. 





Lord Dashwood.. .. Mr. CHARLESGLENNEY. | I r of Police .. Mr. HOWARD RussELi 
The Earl of Arlington Mr. W. DENNIS. Stokes ... .. .. .. Mr. HARWOOD CooPER. 
CaptainGreville .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. The Bust of Homer .. Mr. KERSLKY. 

Pierre Berton .. .. Mr.G. W. COCKBURN. Parker .. ..... .. Mr. J. NORTHCOTE, 
Chevenix Chase .. .. Mr. WELTON DaL“. Reynolds... -. Mr. H. EDGEcUMBE, 

Dr. Maitland .. .. Mr.T.B. THALBERG. Mildred Vavasour |. Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 
Major O'Flaherty .. - JOHN LE Hay. larice Berton .. .. Mrs. P. CAMPBELL. 
Jack Vavasour .. .. Mr. C.M. HALLARD. Rose Berton .. .. Miss BEssIE HaTrTon. 
Lord Drewcourt .. Mr. R. C. STUART. Mrs. Alabaster .. .. Miss ErHe. Hops, 
Charlie Watts .. .. Master H. Buss. Maid «. «- Miss Apa RoGERs. 
Joshua Honeybun .. Mr.ARTHUR WILLTAMS. Birdie Boston -» «» Miss Nira CARLYON, 

Ja Honeybun .. Mr. W. NORTHCOTE. Gussie Conyers .. .. Miss 8. BERRIDGE. 

Old Gentleman .. .. Mr.JOHN PHIPPs. Granny Norbury .. Miss G. Conway. 

Sir George Johnson .. Mr. SILVERTHORNE. Dolly Chester .. .. Miss CLAKA JECKS. 


Lord jailed has studied what George Meredith calls “The 
Wild Oats Theory” to advantage. He has played prodigal son, and 
eaten the husks, and now intends settling down with loving Mildred 
Vavasour to one long course of fatted calf. One oat, however springs 
full-blown from the earth, clad in sumptuous raiment, on his 
wedcing morning. She is Clarice (alias Belle Hamilton) the seeming 
virtuous daughter of the French village organist. Despite this fact 
she would make a scene and proclaim Dashwood the libertine he 
_is, but her father learns her secret, restrains her, and the wedded 
pair complete their triumphal march beneath the uplifted hunting 
‘crops of gentlemen in pink. Staid married life soon satisfies Dash- 
wood, for in act ii. he is playing Samson to Belle’s languorous De- 
lilah. The liaison has plunged him into debt, and the only way out 

‘according to Captain Greville, his friend (and Mildred’s rejected 
lover), is by forging his father’s name, which he obligingly consents 
todo. He determines once more, however, to be off with the old love, 
‘and decides to do it in the presence of witnesses, in fact at a Covent 
‘Garden fancy-dress ball. Thither Mildred, primed by Greville, 
follows him, to gather sufficient evidence to satisfy a jealous wife, to 
fall insensible, and be conveyed by Greville tohis rooms. Mean- 
time Clarice encounters her stolen sister acting as flower-girl in the 
market, learns that Mildred has been Lady Bountiful to this child 
and her now blind father, and hastens to the rescue. Arrived at 
Greville’s rooms she changes cloaks with the heroine, and when 
Dashwood comes to reproach Greville for his perfidy, shields her 
much as Mrs. Erlynne shielded Lady Windermere, or the showman 
the convict-hero of “ The Lights o’ London.” Greville is now un- 
masked and receives a sound thrashing at the hands of Dashwood, 
who determines to suicide in the final scene—a lovely set of the 
Thames Valley as seen from the Star and Garter. But Belladonna 
Clarice is set upon the same end, clears him in the hearing of his 
forgiving wife, and takes morphia and dies—the forged bill trouble 
being concluded by the felonious purchase of the document.by a 
‘wealthy friend. The acting was of the order known as popular. 
‘Mr. Abingdon as the villain was duly suave, cool, sinister. The 
comic money-lender of Mr. Arthur Williams was a playful usurer. 
‘The contemptible hero found salvation only through the vigour with 
which Mr. Glenny administered a drubbing to his quondam friend. 
Miss Hatton and Mr. Thalberg were the staunch, serious lovers. Mr. 
Dale and Miss Jecks, pitiably wasted upon a wretched part, the nagging 
comic ones. Mr. Cockburn as the blind organist was constrained to 
an over liberal use of the pathetic stop. Miss Millard had only to 
look pretty and winning. And Mrs. Campbell’s sensitive talent was 
employed upon Clarice. Upon her the interest centred, though the 
character was vaguely drawn. The method of the actress compelled 
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attention, extorted admiration, and set one marvelling why the clever 
authors deliberately withheld from such an artist a study worthy 
of her quite exceptional powers. 


“CLEVER ALICE.” 


A comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German of ADOLF WILLBRANDT, by BRANDON THOMAS, 
First produced at the Rogalty Theatre, Thursday evening, April 6th, 1893. 


Gerald Douglas .. .. Mr.C, CHARRINGTON, Payne Williams... .. Mr. JOHN CARTER, 
James Cook.. .. .. Mr. H. FLEMMING. Lady Lilton.. .. .. Mrs. T. WRIGHT. 
Thomas Grace .. .. Mr. W. R.STavELEY. Lady Altrood .. .. Miss G. KINGSTON. 
Corrington Selby .. Mr. GILBERT TRENT. Alice .. .. .. «. Miss JANET ACHURCH,. 
Sir William Newgent Mr. E. MAURICE. Miss Grace .. .. .. Miss IDA SALA. 

les Verber .. .. Mr.C. P. LITTLE. Miss Lucy Grace .. Miss H. LAWRENCE, 
Claude Couraine.. .. Mr, CHARLES ROCK. 


Adolf Willbrandt, the author of the comedy which Mr. Brandon 
Thomas has “ Englished,” does not leave his nationality for one 
moment in doabt. Anyone who has seen Mr. Augustin Daly’s im- 
ported Teutonisms and Miss Ada Rehan asthe artfully artless heroine 
of each and all, will at once recognise “ Clever Alice ” as the work of a 
German. From their childish spirit of fun, the delight taken by a set of 
Bohemian painters in exaggerating their attitude of dissent from the 
sober doctrines of a sober world, the insatiable desire to make be- 
lieve (typified in the course of the piece by the whole company 
dressing up in fancy costume, for no reason in particular) down to 
the mere business of the scene—doing circus jumps through an 
execrable painting, toasting all and sundry in great mugs of beer, etc., 
etc.—it is appallingly unlike the real thing as we know it in 
England. That fact, however, does not deprive the piece of its 
capacity to amuse. Frankly face it as a mere bit of more or less 
maladroit stage-work, and there is enjoyment of a kind to be had 
from witnessing it. True, the story is at one with the knife-grinder’s. 
‘Gawd bless yer, sir, there ain’t none to tell.” One of the velvet-coated, 
iong-haired fellows falls in love with a very smart lady, who would 
certainly never tolerate his mode of dressing and living once she 
had married him, and is kindly assisted. towards his goal by 
“Clever Alice,” a female Bohemian in gig-lamps and draggled (pos- 
sibly divided) skirts. Fine feathers make fine birds, however, and 
when dressing-up is the order of the day Clever Alice blossoms out 
into the prettiest of them all, which may be readily understood when 
it is said that she is none other than Miss Janet Achurch, looking 
her winsomest and fairest. Naturally the Bohemian hero, splendidly 
irregular in every respect, throws over what Lady Bellaston in the 
precise person of Miss Rose Leclercq called “the woman of 
fash-yon,” and with the wedding bells ringing for Alice the “plot” and 
play are atanend. If, however, this be of woeful thinness, there is 
compensation of a kind in the acting, and in just one of the characters. 
Mr. Brandon Thomas has a rare eye for the eccentric, whether as 
actor or author. Witness “Charley’s Aunt,” the model Gloster in 
«A Commission,” the yokel in “The Squire,” the ass played by Mr. 
Little in “ Marriage,” etc. And here he cleverly employs the idea 
first worked by Mr. H. J. Byron (for Mr. Sothern) in “A Crushed 
Tragedian.” e makes a broken leading-man, reduced to the pro- 
fession of sheriff’s officer, dignify his calling by sowing Shake- 
spearean quotations thick along the barren path he treads. The part 
was admirably played: by Mr. John Carter, the chief Bohemian being 
Mr. Charrington who is surely ill-advised in attempting semi-senti- 
mental light comedy, and the woman of fashion falling to dexterous 
Miss Kingston. Clever Alice was a tour de force for Miss Achurch. 
and a. brilliant one as far as-it went, but her genius is cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confined, within the narrow limits of stagey comedy. 
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“THE SILVER, SHELL.” 


A new and original play, in four acts, te Kage tm J.M. Dam. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre on Saturday evening, April isth, 1893, 

Gen. Prince Karatoff Mr. KENDAL. André .. .. .. .. Mr.C. NORTON. 
Sir Richard Stanhope Mr. F. H. MACKLIN. Viadimir -. Mr. H. HOWARD. 
x oe, ie ico . Mr. CEciL M. YorE. pared Petroviteh.. -. Mr. . J nen. 

nham (0: - eae + 2 8 

land Yard) Mr. J, B. Dopson. Ladislas .. ‘) Mr. TEMPLE. 

Boris Ivanitch .. .. Mr. OscaR ADYE, Lady Armitage « -. Miss ANNIE IRISH. 
Paul Mouroff .. .. Mr. EDMUND GRACE, Mrs. Ladd -» Miss F. BENNETT. 
Herr Schmidt .. .. Mr.G. P. HUNTLEY. Mrs. Verney -» «- Miss B. HUNTLEY. 
Vasili .. Mr. HOWARD STURGE. Lueille .. .. .. .. Miss A. DAIROLLES. 
Judge d’ Instruction . Mr. GEORGE H, Gray. Jack (aged 7) .. .. Miss EMPsIE BOWMAN. 
Agent de Police... .. Mr. V. EVERARD. Katharine Vail .. .. Mrs. KRNDAL. 
Constantin .. .. .. Mr. A. FAUCBT. 





Romance is an excellent thing, but not altogether as Mr. Henry 
Dam conceives it. He is apt to confuse romance with the impossible 
—synonymous on the stage with the absurd. Thus he begins well 
enough with a Russian Minister of Police (a younger Demetrius of 
“The Red Lamp,”) sworn to avenge the long-ago murder of his son 
on the (supposed) mistress who was his ruin, and resolved to defeat a 
conspiracy against the life of the Czar ; but to get effective situations 
out of the design he plunges the dramatis persone into a shoreless 
sea of ignorance, and by asking too much of our credulity renders 
his effects profoundly ineffectual. Although the Russian Criminal 
Bureau is what it notoriously is, acquainted with every wrinkle on 
each suspect’s brow, Mr. Dam asks us to believe that the minister 
has not an inkling of what his son’s betrayer was like, that a picked 
band of Nihilists has not the faintest conception of their arch 
enemy’s personality or features, that his own daughter-law is in like 
case, and that therefore it is possible for this sleuth hound, Karatoff 
the “ Butcher,” to introduce himself into the conspiratorial circle by 
merely assuming the name of a notorious Nihilist (of whose person- 
ality his fellow plotters are also absolutely ignorant) and thus to 
get on level terms at once with the cunningest rebels in the 
universe! Not even in his sensation scene is Mr. Dam _ proof 
against temptation. Here he should have no difficulty in thrilling. 
his audience by legitimate means, but some imp of mischief leads 
him absurdly astray, and turns the whole thing to farce. There is 
a midnight meeting of conspirators. Karatoff (as Boris Ivanitch) of 
course attends. The bomb intended for use upon the Czar is pro- 
duced by its inventor, who exhibits first an empty model, then the 
loaded machine. Unseen Karatoff stealthily abstracts the latter and 
keeps it within reach. With every symptom of care and concern 
the empty shell is locked away in acabinet, the inventor is dismissed, 
and the meeting proceeds. Suddenly a demand is made for admis- 
sion. The new-comer is Boris Ivanitch, the very man Karatoff is 
passing for. Admitted he recognises the Minister and denounces 
him. The whole party advance to destroy the spy, but when he 
raises the bomb which they all believe to be an empty model, they 
cower before him until the police enter and arrest the gang! At the 
conclusion Karatoff discovers that his son’s death was not due to 
the woman he has at last by accident hunted down—that she was 
Paul Karatoff’s lawful wife, and that there is a son and heir. For 
the child’s sake he pardons the Nihilism of the mother who ex- 
changes her boy forfreedom and a bluff burly English baronet, and all 
but the supremely unsuspicious conspirators live happily ever after- 
wards. Mrs. Kendal played the heroine with exquisite feeling and 
perfect sincerity, and Mr. Kendal threw all the authority he com- 
mands into his interesting study of the Minister and spy. But 
neither part is exactly suited to the temperament or style of its in- 
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terpreter. Mr. Macklin was as usual manly and strong. Miss 
Dairolles and Mr. Dodson were sacrificed upon some laboured “ comic 
relief.” Mr. York as a pallid traitor did surprisingly well. But the 
real success lay with two actors in very minor parts. The German 
bomb manufacturer of Mr. Huntley was a faultless piece of character 
acting. In its way quite alittle gem. And Mr. Edward Grace as a 
travel-stained, prematurely aged convict from Siberia, contributed a 
most impressive figure to the great scene, which it should be said 
roused, on the first night, a demonstrative audience to actual 
enthusiasm. 





“THE BABBLE SHOP.” 


A burlesque, in one act, by EDwaRD ROSE. 
First produced at the Trafalgar Square Theatre on Thursday evening, March 30th, 1893. 


Lord Wyndhamere .. Mr. A. PLAYFAIR. The Duchess of 


t . 
Hugo Hilderorand ins i mn pigham Kickers j Miss GRACE HUNTLEY. 
engist rum, r. CYRIL MAUDE. @ Duchess of Sou’- . 
Duke of Salop.. .. Sou’-Westmorland } Miss Lizziz RUGGLES. 
Wireson ee eo eo Mr. E. O'NEILL. The Duchess of North } Miss ST. GEORGE. 
pach yaa on 08 be = to GARDEN. a cto ee re pas P , 
le ummer.. .. r. J. WILLES. e Duchess of Mary- 
The Beadle... .. .. Mr. WENMAN. lebone .. .. p { Miss Lizzi WILsoN. 
W. Sykes, Esq. .. .. Mr. M. KINGHORNE. 22222.. .. .. .. Miss HELEN LEYTON. 


Given “The Bauble Shop” to parody, what might not have been 
expected of a humourist like Mr. Rose. At the best,a burlesque 
play, caricaturing the main features of the original, coherent, 
dramatic, interesting. At the worst, a medley of song and dance 
affording scope for a comedian like Mr. Charles Danby, or Mr. G. W. 
Anson, or Mr. Harry Randall, to amuse us, as the children say, out of 
their own heads. But it is always the unexpected that happens, and 
“*The Babble Shop” is no exception to the rule. Mr. Rose shies at 
the best, shuns the worst, and attempts a compromise. The central 
idea of Lord Clivebrooke’s introducing a bill is seized upon. Like- 
wise the nocturnal visit to Jessie Keber,now amammeringdol!l. But 
travestied the bill becomes one for the compulsory adoption of Tota? 
Abstinence, and Stoach’s grip is made to tighten at the discovery that 
the Leader of the Commons, after an intoxicating interview with the 

| virtuous doil, has offered her a sip from his pocket pistol. The fact 
that she is, not in lady-novelist’s metaphor, but literally, “a toy ” 
serving to rout Stoach at the fall of the curtain. Unfortunately the 
travesty is long, Polonius and others might even urge “too long,” 
and the idea to cover the ground is beaten out thin. Laughs were 
few, though chuckles were many, the latter not seldom due directly 
tothe actors, and at the end there was prevalent:a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. For several things, however, the piece was to be seen. Two | 
exquisite bits of mimicry were the Wyndhamere of Mr. Playfair and 
the Sarum of Mr. Maude. Mr. Wyndham’s serious voice, tremulous 
and low, was reproduced to a miracle, and his lolling attitudes, 
the methodical pounding of the left arm, were caught most 
happily. As for Mr. Maude, his Mr. C. W. Somerset was 
capital fun. Mr. Somerset is devoted to his vowels. “ It’sa li-i-i-e,” 
““My b-o-o-oy,” one can hear the mournful roll as one writes the 
word. This Mr. Maude was most happy in. It would have been 
hard to distinguish his voice from his model’s. Mr, Garden danced 
*« serpentine dance almost as funnily as Little Tich in the Drury 
Lane pantomime. Mr. Willes was uncommonly effective as the 
dipsomaniacal inventor who always speaks in a whisper—* because 
it’s so effective.” Mr. Kinghorne as a coster (a long way) after Mr. 
Chevalier, danced as lightly asa feather. And Miss Huntley and Miss 
Leyton did little or nothing with customary chic and prettiness. The 
burlesque was perhaps in addition to being thin, a little too careful 
of susceptibilities. Spice makes better flavouring than soap. 


) 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





“ HARVEST” BY THE BANCROFT A.D.C. 

Why, oh, why were the Bancroft so fatally conscientious! This may seem 
a novel complaint to bring against the amateur, but prithee bear with me a 
moment whilst I discourse concerning his perversity. If it be Pinero or Grundy 
that he has taken unto himself for better or worse, he will miss out speech 
after speech—nay, in his bungling, I have known him omit an entire scene. 
But let him take “ Harvest,” for instance, where every soul in the play not only 
sees sermons in stones, but insists upon delivering them in extenso, not a 
“cut” is made—and alack the day, not even a cue missed! How one yearned 
for someone with a “ robust conscience” (and a heart for a suffering audience), 
to cleave his way through the play, chopping out pages of trite reflections, which’ 
would be more profitably employed as copy-book head-lines. How one wel- 
comed with almost tearful gratitude the announcement of the cynic (!) that he 
would step outside and do his moralising! But everyone was word perfect, 
and I am therefore reduced to judging them on their merits. These 
were considerable, for the Bancroft have set themselves to prove that 
a club, like a newspaper, is not to be estimated from its first issue—since 
both, for some inscrutable reason, invariably go to press unprepared. And 
in .their second performance, .they proved their case to demonstration. 
If the play was not always on the move, it was not the fault of the actors, 
for, once they had ploughed their way through the mass of verbiage 
obstructing the action and got to business, there were few of the situations 
which were not well and firmly gripped. Brenda Musgrave is outside the range 
of any amateur, no matter what her experience and enthusiasm. That being 
clearly understood, there was much that called for praise in Mrs. Evans’ version. 
Her quieter movements were profoundly affecting, and for the rest, if she lacked 
something in force, she was always impressive, and always in deadly earnest. 
Mr. Dawson Milward had almost as difficult a task, striving to reconcile in- 
numerable inconsistencies. With unswerving fidelity he realised the selfish 
brutality of the egoist, and, putting a backbone into the man’s flabby penitence, 
won for him a degree of sympathy, the entire credit of which he may quite: 
fairly pocket.. Miss Chester does not look the girlish heroine, but she under- 
stands how to play her, and Mr. Walther put life and colour and manliness into 
the boyish lover. There wasn’t a dull moment so long as Miss Gurney and Mr. 
Walton were on the stage. But then they hadno moralisingto do! Miss Graham 
and Mr. Brown had nothing else, but they did their best to make it as unobjec- 
tionable as possible. Mr. Cahill, who rarely does ought but succeed, played 
Hamish to perfection ; had'there been a double allowance of his canny Scot, no 
one had grumbled.. Master St. Lawrence gave evidence of careful teaching. 
“A Regular Fix"’ was the hors d’euvre, in which Mr. Rowse came out far 
ahead of his companions. Mr. Lewin Mannering as Hugh de Brass kept the 
laugh going. Mrs. Winckley looked her part, and didn’t play it.. With Mrs. 
‘Hirsch, it was “contrariwise” as Tweedledee would say, and in conclusion, Miss 
Nance Oldfield did little to uphold the dignity of her name. 


“YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP” BY THE ANOMALIES. 

How is it that amateur acting doesn’t make more of an impression upon one’s 
memory? What if, at the close of the season, one were subjected to a cate- 
gorical examination upon the amateur “events” of the year! It is a night- 
mare thought—to be dismissed as speedily as possible. The efforts of nine- 
tenths of the amateurs come out upon the plate of your memory—like the 
early attempts of the amateur photographer,— blurred, indistinct, chastio, and 
in time, pass from it as though they never -been. In the case of the small 
remainder—that bare tenth—there may be much that is faulty, much that is 
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inartistic, but at least they possess one merit. Their work is distinct and vivid. 
It’s warranted to wear. Test it six months hence, and you will find it stands 
out in your memory, clear cut and firm as at the first. Take Mr. Marshall, for 
instance, as vigorous an actor as any to be found in the amateur ranks. Like 
the guileless Phanor, he has his little faults, but they lie for the most part om 
the surface ; and when against them one sets this ability to breathe the breath 
of life into a character, lo, they count.as nothing. It makes no difference 
whether the part suits him or whether it doesn’t—and, to be frank, his choice 
is not always marked by the nicest discrimination. But even in failure he will 
command your attention. There will be something which will carve itself a 
niche in your memory. Not that Douglas Winthorp is, or should be, forbidden 
fruit to him. Most of it is now well within his range. He was always equal to. 
the earlier scenes, and when it comes to the stronger ones, the moments when 
he is overweighted are few and far between. Outside Mr. Marshall there was 
no particular reason for enshrining the production in one’s heart of hearts. It 
was well up to amateur high-water mark, of course. The Anomalies’ perfor- 
mances are always that, but there was nothing calling for special note. 
Mrs. Ernest Renton was natural and touching, and if she was a little apt to 
substitute tearfulness for strength,well, the audience had no fault to find with 
it. Miss Violet Bernheim won all hearts by her sweet and sympathetic rendering 
of the blind girl, and if Mr. Milton Cooper, as her lover, left something to be 
desired, it wasn’t enough to interfere seriously with anyone's comfort. Mrs. 
Pryce Hamer, and Mr. Egerton Heald did the fullest justice to the wealth of 
witty lines allotted to the Chetwyns. Miss Ethel Van Praagh was tender as 
the loveable old lady, but Buxton Scott went for very nearly next to nothing, 
and that was the one weak spot at all noticeable. 


“TRIPLE BILL” BY THE CLAPHAM STROLLERS. 

Not to confess to a hopeless passion for that elegant creature, George 
Frederick Austin, was to confess yourself altogether behind the times for Miss 
Forster and her contemporaries, and not to give the Triple Bill a turn is, amongst 
amateurs just now, to confess yourself not up to date in matters theatrical. 
And if there is one thing upon which the Clapham Strollers pride themselves— 
with justice, moreover—it is upon being up to date. So up they came with 
their Triple Bill, bent upon proving to the world in general that they knew 
how to do the thing. And they did. Their last performance proved to be one 
of those occasions which Gama the growler would have found tedious to dis- 
traction, for “all was right and nothing went wrong.” ‘The Strollers have the 
eye of an eagle fora novelty, and no sooner did they find that “Mrs. Hilary 
Regrets” was to be had for the asking—or what Mr. French would consider its 
equivalent—than up they hurried, resolved that they, and they alone, would 
have the right to inscribe the magic words “for the first time, by amateurs” 
under its title. Miss Ellie Chester—making the most dangerously fascinating of 
little widows—and Mr. Capper, as the Oirish medico—active and energetic as 
Mr. Wyndham himself—removed all sting from the memory of a scamped dinner. 
And some would have forfeited their dinner outright and recked nothing of it 
for the sake of what came next. Mr. Jerome’s “ Fennel” is never anything but 
welcome, but doubly so when it comes with evéryone in his right place. 
Over Mr. Marshall’s moving picture of Filippo, the genius with the 
twisted body, many an eye grew moist and red—and that was a welcome 
sight, for it proved that not only was all right with the play, but the audience 
ailed nothing, and there was no pressing need to reckon seriously with Mr. 
Besant’s statement that our tears and laughter are gradually running dry at the 
fount. Mr. Walther supplied youth and brightness and an air of picturesqueness— 
everything that goes to make up the contrast in handsome, straight-limbed Sandro 
—but some of his best moments were spoilt by that self-consciousness which has 
been growing on him of late and ruinedsomeof his best work. Iwouldurge him 
to fling it aside whilst there is yet time. Mr. Cahill got a wealth of humour 
out of old Taddeo—as he ought ; and Miss Emily Arnold displayed a pretty, 
child-like winsomeness, which is all that we insist upon, if not quite all that we 
look for, from Giannina. “Crazed” swept Mr. Morton Henry, Mr. Philip 
Deane, and Miss Lankester along on a flood of laughter which reduced the 
audience to a condition closely bordering on the title of Mr. Phillips’ 
absurdity, and sent them home confirmed in the opinion that the Triple Bill 
was the discovery of the century. 
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“THE PALACE OF TRUTH” BY THE ROMANY CLUB. 

Merciless poetic justice has been meted out to Mr. Gilbert by the 

many. “You shall have your play exactly as it is set down” said 
these stern censors, in effect. ‘You have chosen to concoct a hopeless 
jumble of poetry and farce—So be it! Your poetry shall be given in as 
exquisitely poetical a spirit as that in which you dreamed it. And for 
your farce—it shall be farce. There shall be no mistake on that point. 
You shall be played for exactly what you are worth. Upon this occasion we 
shall not be plus royaliste que le roi. We will furnish no cloak for your faults. 
You have chosen to bind together for better for worse what is wide asunder as 
the poles, and, to quote Colonel Lukyn, ‘ By jove, Sir, you shall have the conse- 
quences of it where you stand!’ And they carried out their programme to the 
letter, in as rigid, unflinching a fashion as though they had been lineal descen- 
dants of the stony-hearted tribunal of the Inquisition. As the poet puts it, 
‘“* Now we were up-up-up, and now we were down-down-down.” Now, thanks 
to the Misses Webster, we were soaring aloft, poised on the pinions of poetry, and 
now, bang went the poetry, and sides were splitting over the farcical drollery of 
Mr. Trollope and Miss Henderson. As a whole, the performance partook of the 
violent delights of the switchback railway. I have spoken of the Misses Webster, 
but I have not spoken sufficiently. Miss Lizzie Webster was true and sweet 
as Zeolide. She made her what she should be— a noble woman, not what 
she usually is—an inanimate block with water instead of blood in her 
veins—a figure almost as irritatingly colourless as that of Mrs. Solness. 
And Miss Annie Webster, as Mirza, played throughout with power, and threw 
into her closing scene a passionate intensity which fairly thrilled the audience. 
Miss McIntosh made a dainty little Azéma. Mr. Montgomerie is not the 
ideal Philamir—if one can talk of the ideal in connection with so unideala 
prince—but he passes for him fairly well. Mr. Birch Reynardson was a 
capital Chrysal, and nothing but praise attaches to Mr. Tulloh and Mr. 
Sowton. But if a budding Gilbert lurked amongst that audience at St. 
oer Hall I am certain he went home and pondered many things in his 

eart. 


TRIPLE BILL AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 

“Tn Honour Bound,” “ Our Bitterest Foe,” and “ Pity ” formed the programme. 
It sounds well, doesn’t it? Capital little plays all three of them, strong, and like 
Pears’ Soap, warranted to give satisfaction. Not an over wise selection for a 
triple bill nevertheless. Following in the footsteps of old Betteredge, I “ turn 
up” my favourite poet and what doI find written where all who run may read? 
“Variety’s the very spice of the triple bill, that gives it all its flavour.” The 
audience which comes prepared for this form of amusement, wants its emotion 
in homeopathic doses. Moreover it wants to be everything by turns and nothing 
long. With Hilda Wangel, it is thirsting to be thrilled, to be moved—now to 
tears, and anon to wild, unreasoning laughter. And the latter appetite had not 
been catered fer. All groundsof complaint however should have been exhausted 
with this drawback. But were they ? Alack! “ Not much of a play that—so 
tame and stupid!” observed my neighbour as the curtain rang down upon 


Grundy’s little drama. He had paid it the tribute of conscientious attention,. 


and that was his candid verdict. “Seen it before?” I enquired. “No,” he 
replied, and “wondering looked at me.” Would anyone save a critic or 
possibly a lunatic at large, be found sitting through a play of this description 
twice, was the thought clearly uppermost in his mind. “In Honour Bound ” 
tame and stupid! Though I spoke with tke tongues of men and of angels, 
could any words of mine prove half so eloquent a comment. No, not upon the 
man’s intellect, as by your smiling you would seem to say. His criticism was 
true if not discriminating. The play was dull—deadly dull, dull as no one who 
had seen it’ receive even the rendering known—not improbably by courtesy 
alone— as “ intelligent,” would have believed it possible to be. ‘‘ Lord, we 
know what a play is, but we know not what it may be,” says the fair Ophelia— 
or something very like it—and how her words struck home, as one sat watching 
the meaning “softly and silently vanish away” from a play teeming with 
humanity and instinct with interest in every line. After darkness, dawn— 
absolute dawn, not the feeble glimmering light that shows up strongly from 
mere force of contrast with the previous gloom. In Mr. Gardner’s powerful 
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little drama, all things worked together for good. Mr. Seymour Hughes re- 
pressing with a firm hand the emotional, and bringing well to the fore the rugged 
and cynical side of the old warrior, presented a consistent piece of work. Just 
one note of tenderness was the one thing needful to make it eminently truthful. 
Mr. Mackay attacked Henri’s scenes with energy and resolution, and drew a 
sufficiently moving picture of the dazed and wounded lover, and Mrs. Herbert 
Morris, simple, girlish and unaffected, found little to baffle her in Blanch. And 
matters were no less satisfactory when it came to Shirley's version of “ The 
Ballad Monger.” Mr Mackay is poetical and graceful, and understands the 
meaning of fervour, therefore Gringoire does not spell for him the unattainable. 
I have a perfect recollection of Mr. Tree as the people’s poet, and I can yet find 
words to praise this clever young amateur. Mrs. Herbert Morris was all she need 
be as the heroine, gentle and sweet and touching. A mixture of cynicism and 
superciliousness helped Mr. Hughes out with the vindictive barber. Mr Skilbeck 
with scarcely enough dignity for even so eccentric a monarch as Louis, revealed 
a fund of grim humour, and Miss Pollard and Mr. Liddell showed that they had 
caught the spirit of the play. So the latter portion of that Triple Bill went far 
to atone for the shortcomings of the earlier. 


EDGBASTON ASSEMBLY ROOMS, BIRMINGHAM. 

When the theatrical historian wrote, “That pleasing product of the drama, 
the amateur in all his glory, arose in the reign of the Crookback, and to the 
;gentlemen of the Inns of Court belongs the honour of inaugurating the long 
. series of amateur performances which have so often given amusement (sic) to 
long-suffering audiences,” he little thought of the artistic finish with which 
‘many of these entertainments are nowadays distinguished. The amateur actors 
-of to-day and of twenty years ago are different beings, and in the march for- 
ward that has been made, Birmingham has not lagged behind. Ample proof 
-of this was given on April 14th and 15th when, in aid of the funds of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, performances were given by 
-@ picked band of local amateurs of James Albery’s charming comedy, “ Two 
Roses.” ‘To make these representations artistically as well as financially suc- 
cessful no pains had been spared,and with characteristic generosity Mr. Henry 
Irving, who is always ready to encourage intelligent effort in the right direction, 
had placed the Lyceum prompt book at the disposal of the performers. Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis, who as a lecturer is well-known all England over, essayed 
the exacting character of the alternately servile and purse-proud Digby Grant 
. and secured a well won stecess. The impersonation bore evidence of thoughtful 
study, and his by-play and business were as good as his appreciative delivery of 
the lines. It was in every way an admirably conceived and well finished 
portrait. Equally good was the Caleb Deecieof Mr. Guy Pritchard. The assump- 
tion of blindness was remakably well sustained, and the light heart, overcoming 
. affliction, was depicted in a manner at once graceful and winsome. As Jack 
Wyatt, Mr. Lee Mathews played with consummate ease, and a notable hit was 
«made by Mr. H. Monckton in the small part of Mr. Furnival. The worst point 
in the cast was the Our Mr. Jenkins of Mr. W. N. Phelps. If this gentleman 
vunderstood the humour of the delightfully funny things allotted to him, he failed 
‘to convey it to the audience. Laughter no doubt was created amongst the young 
folk present by hisnoisy and exaggerated methods, but the subtlety of the charac- 
ter was wholly missing. Miss Lloyd-Owen and Miss Edith Blakemore looked 
-very charming and played very intelligently as Lotty and Ida, and Miss Lucy 
Mathews and Miss D. Dixon did excellent service as Our Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. 


Cups. To the careful stage-mangement of Mr. A.B. Chamberlain much of the 
Success gained was due. 
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Musical Notes. 





THE month of April is generally a very quiet one in the musical 
world—being just between the winter and summer seasons—and so 
far as the concert platform is concerned, there is little to record of 
any note. Musical interest has been chiefly centred in the opera 
season at Drury Lane, and in one or two productions at the theatres. 
With regard to the former, it is worthy of note that Sir Augustus 
Harris has not been content to rely solely on what is known as 
English opera, but has alternated such works as “ Maritana” and 
“The Bohemian Girl” with “ Lohengrin,” and other heavy operas. 
In addition to this he has revived a work which has not been 
heard in this country for forty years. The company engaged, has of 
necessity, been a very mixed one, but it is a pleasing task to record, 
not only the sound conscientious work, but steady improvement of 
more than one English artist, notably Miss Esther Palliser, who is. 
coming to the front very rapidly indeed. Mr. Ben Davies essayed the 
part of Don Cesar in *“ Maritana” on two occasions, singing and 
acting with splendid effect. Would that all operatic tenors could 
act like our popular English artist. 


“LA JUIVE.” 


Revived at Drury Lane Theatre. April 11th, 1893. 


Eleazaro .. .. .. Signor GIANNINI. Alberto... .. .. .. Signor CARACCIOLO. 
Il Cardinale., .. .. M.CASTELMARY. Araldo .. Signor CERNUSCC, 
Il Principe Leopoldo Signor GUETARY. LaPrincipessaEndossia Malle. DAGMAR, 
Ruggero.. . Signor DE VASscHETTI. Rachele.. .. Mdlle. GHERLSEN. 


This opera is without doubt Halévy’s masterpiece. It was origin- 
ally produced in Paris in 1835, and was performed for the first time 
in: England at Drury Lane by a Brussels troupe ;in 1846. Five years 
later it was produced at Covent Garden, and strange to say, from that 
day to this no performance of the work has taken place in London, 
though the late Mr. Carl Rosa produced it at Belfast in 1888, with 
Mr. McGuckin, Mr. Manners, and Miss Fanny Moody in the cast. 
The same subject has been used, however, for a play, adapted by W. 
T. Moncrieff, and entitled, * The Jewess ” ; it was produced at the old 
Victoria Theatre in 1835. It seems strange that so beautiful and 
melodious an opera as “ La Juive” should not have been heard for 
so many years. The plot is distinctly dramatic, and the story ex- 
tremely interesting. The period is 1414, when a Jewess who loved 
a Christian, ora Christian who loved a Jewess, was doomed to a death 
of the most horrible description. Halévy’s music is exceedingly fine 
throughout, the love passages teeming with delightful melody, while 
the more. dramatic parts of the opera are utilised with splendid 
effect. Sir Augustus Harris has deserved well of all lovers of good 
music in reviving the work, and it is to be hoped we shall hear it. 
again at Covent Garden during the coming season. Signor Giannini 
played the Jew with considerable pathos and power, and in his 
great solo was recalled three times. A striking feature of the per- 
formance was the Cardinal of M. Castelmary, while Mdlle. Gherlsen 
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created a good impression as Rachele, though a correct estimate of 
this artist’s powers must be left for a future occasion, for she was 
evidently suffering from a severecold. ‘lhe opera was magnificently 


staged. 
“MOROCCO BOUND.” 


A musical farcical comedy in two acts. 
Libretto by ARTHUR BRANSCOMBE, lyrics by ADRIAN Ross. 
Music by F. OSMOND CARR. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, April 13th, 1893. 


Spoofah Bey .. .. Mr.J. L. SHINE. Hon. E. Sportingdon Miss V. CAMERON. 
Squire Higgins .. .. Mr. CHARLES DANBY. Hon. M. Sportingdon Miss Lerry LIND. 
Josiah Higgins .. .. Mr. H. SPARLING. Lady Walkover.. .. Miss A. HEWITT. 
Vivian .. .. .. .. Mr.$. BARRACLOUGH, Countesse dela Blague Miss J. MCNULTY. 
Bolly 4. «c oc « MY. A.C. SRYMOUR. Eva Sketchley .. .. Miss E. WESTLAKE. 
Musket ... .. .. .. Mr. D. MUNRO. Rhea Porter .. .. Miss M. STUDHOLME. 
Sid Fakah .. .. .. Mr.C. Coop. Nina Featherstone .. Miss RUBY TEMPLE. 
Lord Percy Pimpleton Mr. G. GROSSMITH, jun. Hilda Adlette .. .. Miss Y. WHYMER. 


A new class of entertainment has sprung up in our midst, namely, 
farcical comedy set to music. It began with ‘* Miss Decima,” then 
followed “In Town,” and now we have “Morocco Bound.” In 
America this class of piece is all the rage, and it is likely to become 
equally popular in this country. No real plot is required in a piece 
of this kind, the main object is to gain a hearty laugh by means of 
bright catchy music, pretty dresses, comic business, and really funny 
acting. In “ Morocco Bound ” we have all this, in fact there are too 
many pluius, and it is one of the merriest productions we have had 
fora long time. All the piece requires is a little judicious pruning, 
and “Morocco Bound” should then have a long and brilliant career. 
It is not necessary to detail the slender plot, for the whole perfom- 
ance is practically an admirable variety show. One of the most 
artistic things in the piece was a brilliant caricature by Miss Letty Lind 
of the skirt-dance, as performed by fashionableamateurs. ‘ Morocco 
Bound” is splendidly cast, the principal honours of the evening being 
carried off by Mr. Charles Danby, Mr. J. L. Shine, Miss Letty Lind, 
and Miss Violet Cameron. The music, grave and gay, isin the com- 
poser’s best style ; a rollicking Irish song, entitled, “Home Rule,” 
(Mr. J. L. Shine), fairly bringing down the house. The piece is 
beautifully staged and dressed ; in the first scene being a miniature 
pond on which real swans and ducks disport themselves. 


THE new version of the “Magic Opal,” now rechristened the 
“Magic Ring,” was produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on 
April 11th, but the piece cannot be considered to be much improved. 
The music of Senor Albeniz, is really excellent throughout, the whole 
score being musicianly and artistic in the extreme, but good music 
alone will not make the success of a comic opera, and the book of 
the “Magic Ring” is still lamentably weak, though it has been 
carefully revised. I cannot consider either that the reconstruction 
of the piece, so far as the cast is concerned, strengthens it very much. 
Mr. Norman Salmond is of course a great acquisition, and his magni- 
ficent voice is heard to great advantage, but the tenor part (sung 
before by Mr. John Child) has been cut down very considerably, and 
there is no place now for Miss May Yohe who at the Lyric Theatre 
created so favourable an impression. Miss Marie Halton—the new 
prima donna—does not, in my opinion, compare at all well with 
Miss Aida Jenoure. 


- AT the Crystal Palace on April 15th, a spendid performance of 
Berlioz’s “Faust” was given on the concert platform. Miss 
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Macintyre, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Henschel, and Mr. Grice made a 
grand quartette, and though the choruses were not quite up 
to the mark, the orchestra under Mr. Manns played in fine style-—A 
promising young pianist, Miss A. V. Muhle, gave a concert at St. 
Martin’s Town Hull on April 14th, assisted by Mrs. Huxhel and 
other artists. Miss Muhle made a marked impression in Men- 
delssohn’s “ Variations Serieuses.” 


THE concert organised by Madame Giula Valda, in aid of the fund 
for relieving the poor who suffered through the Sandgate landslip 
disaster, took place in St. James’ Hall on April 20th. It is to be 
hoped a good amount was raised, but the hall was only half full. 
Several disappointments, too (very unwisely kept back till the last 
moment) were in store for the audience, for Madame Valda herself 
was unable to sing through indisposition,and Mr. Dufriche and Miss 
Palliser also did not appear, the latter’s place however being taken 
by Miss Marie Duma. The success of the afternoon was gained by 
Mr. Ben Davies, who sang Tosti’s ** My Dreams,” and, for an enthu- 
siastic encore, gave a superb rendering of Blumenthal’s “ Evening 
Song.” 


THE coming musical season will be a busy one. Opera at Covent 
Garden starts on the 16th, and in addition to this, Sir A. Harris has 
arranged for a series of operatic concerts at St. James’s Hall. Great 
interest will be centred in the new Savoy opera, which, by the way, 
deals with hypnotism, for: great things are expected of Mr. Ford’s 
music. 

: Percy NotTcuTt. 
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Notes of the Month. 





THE past month has practically been given over to the dust and 
noise of dissentient Ibsenites and Anti-Ibsenites. “The Master 
Builder ” has caused a serious split in the camp of the faithful, and 
it has been left for Mr. H. W. Massingham to take up the cudgels on 
its behalf as an epoch-making drama. Daily papers have done well 
out of the discussion. Even in The Star anonymous correspon- 
dents have turned and rent their apostate “ Spectator,” while assuring 
Mr. Walkley that his no-play-at-any-price attitude towards this 
drama may do excellently well fromthe standpoint of the impressionist. 
and professional critic, but contributes nothing to the question 
whether or no the work “has its roots in human tragedy.” For 
many it is asserted that ‘The Master Builder” lays hold of fibres 
that have never before been touched with such manifest intention, 
and takes rank as the keenest thing of its kind since George Mere- 
dith’s “ Egoist.” 


MR. WALKLEY’S lead is followed by Mr. J. H. McCarthy. In his 
“ Pages on Plays” inthe Gentleman’s Magazine, the chatty chronicler 
with unusual decision cuts himself adrift from the cause, and re- 
nounces the doctrine of infallibility. ““A Doll’s House ” he considers a 
masterpiece. “Hedda Gabler” is also a masterpiece. But these 
facts he considers are nothing to the point in considering “The 
Master Builder’s” claim to be regarded in the same light. “Ibsen 
is a great man,” says Mr. McCarthy, “he is the greatest dramatist of 
his age, but a great man can blunder, and this great man has blun- 
dered !” Doubtless to open up a new channel for this turbulent 
torrent of discussion, for otherwise one fails to see a reason for the 
remark, Mr. McCarthy denounces Mrs. Solness, because she mourned 
her nine lovely dolls and was reconciled to the death of her babies, 
as a “loathsome ” old woman ! 


So excellent a subject for debate was not likely to escape the 
attention of the Playgoers’ Club, to whom Dr. Aveling delivered a 
lecture on Sunday, April 9th. He admitted that Ibsen’s latest play 
from hoth the literary and the dramatic standpoint was not so 
powerful as many of its predecessors, and that it contained far too 
generous an allowance of talk; but he contended that the drama 
showed extraordinary observation of our present society and its in- 
dividual components, Solness he regarded as a picture of the 
ordinary capitalist, and Ibsen’s pessimism he thought was due to his 
having not yet embraced Socialism. Had the great reformer been a 
Socialist, we should have had nothing from him but optimism, for 
hope springs eternal in the human breast that looks for the eventual 
demolition of the present social system and the building of a nobler 
structure on itsruins. The cleverest point in the discourse, which 
was throughout an able, thoughtful, and eloquent piece of work, was 
a parallel drawn between Ibsen’s literary career, and that of the 
century. First stood the Romanticists—Scott, Byron, Victor Hugo. 
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‘To the corresponding Ibsen period belonged “ Peer Gynt.” Then 
we had the “ middle-class ” work of Dickens and Thackeray—to be 
compared with “ The Pillars of Society.” Last,camethe Fantastics— 
the Fin. de Siécle School—the Verlaines, Oscar Wildes, Olive 
Schreiners, Maurice Maeterlincks—and in “ The Master Builder ” the 
lecturer found Ibsen the Decadent. 


MR. HERBERT WARING, in unassuming fashion, gave his views 
of Solness, which, from the fact that he had enjoyed peculiar 
facilities for getting at the true inwardness of the perplexed and 
perplexing hypnotist, were listened to with deep attention. Mrs. 
Frankau, the authoress of “ Dr. Phillips ” and “ A Babe in Bohemia,” 
noveis as clever as they are repellent, which is saying much, spoke 
with power and point. Various dramatists also carried on the debate, 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh, Mr. Edward Rose, and Mr. Hurst, among the 
number. But although every other speaker was a hot partisan, the 
exchange of blows did not become exciting, until Mrs. Eleanor 
Marx Aveling undertook to repel a smart attack upon the lecturer by 
Mr. W. C. K. Wilde, whose utter discomfiture and moral rout proved 
the most interesting event of the evening. 


But this unofficial prolongation of what is called “the Ibsen 
boom,” extensive as it is, pales before the latest scheme of sym- 
pathisers with the growing movement for the unconventional. A 
committee has been formed with a view to organising a series of 
subscription performances, to be given during June, of “ Brand,” 
“ Hedda Gabler,” “The Lady from the Sea,” “ Rosmersholm,” and 
“The Master Builder.” Mrs. J. R. Green and Sir Frederick Pollock 
have been appointed trustees, and already among those who have 
hastened to become subscribers are Mr. Asquith (the Home Secre- 
tary), Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mr. Oswald Crawford, Sir Edward Grey, and 
several other prominent politicians and literary men. 

THE moment in favour of liberty of expression in dramatic art, of 
freedom from the shackles of convention, has extended to the other 
side of the Atlantic. Regarded in this country as the Texas 
of the literary wastrel, a place where the worst criminals 
against art may thrive secure from justice, the States it seems can 
harbour revolutionaries and idealists as ardent asourown. Fore- 
most among them are Mr. Frank Stockton, Mr. Harding Davis, Mr. 
Brander Matthews,and Mr.Clyde Fitch, whose productions have lately 
seen the light at Boston inconnection with the American Théatre Libre, 
the Theatre of Arts and Letters. Little head way has been made so far. 
Indeed of five plays produced, but two have met with any favour. Mr. 
Stockton’s “ Squirrel Inn” is dismissed as a mildly interesting en- 
tertainment. ‘The Other Woman,” adapted from Mr. Davis’s 
powerful story of the same name, an excellent example of the force 
and eloquence with which the chronicler of Van Bibber’s deeds of 
dudish chivalry can write, altogether missed fire. Its characters it 
is reported just “sit around and talk.” Asa stage play it is the worst 
kind of failure; and “there is no mistaking the meaning of the 
grave-like silence with which ‘The Other Woman’ was received.” 
Mr. John Harrison’s “ Hal o’ the Hall ”’—curiously suggestiye of Mr. 
Louis Stevenson’s exquisite allegory, “ Will o’ the Mill ”—comes in 
for still plainer speaking.. A puerile play in blank verse, a story of 
archaic simplicity, having its prototype in “The Heir of Lynne” ; 
weak and vapid as drama and as literature—these are some of the 
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hurtful pellets flung point blank at its author’s head. Very different, 
however, was the reception accorded the remaining two. 


Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS’ work, “The Decision of the Court,” 
deals with the matrimonial differences of a woman of quick wit and 
a man who would perhaps come into Mark Twain’s category as 
chuckle-headed. The Courts have pronounced a decree of Divorce, 
but a discussion of theirown grievances leads them to set aside the 
decision by mutual consent. This play it is pointed out stultifies 
the arguments of the reformers who produced it. Its effect is got by 
a careful observation of the conventions which are said to be worth- 
less. It uses all the best methods of the conventional stage. “ By 
playing it ‘ The Theatre of Arts and Letters’ has merely raised itself 
to the level of that plane of art which it claims to be far above.” 


To Mr. Clyde Fitch, known here as the hapless author of the un- 
speakable “ Pamela’s Prodigy,” belongs the one unqualified success. 
“The Harvest” is the name of his play. Its plot is not given in 
detail, but from the fact “ that average sensibilities are shocked by its 
audacity,” “ there are lines and elements of questionable taste,” “and 
it is a powerful exposition of a theme not usually talked of in mixed 
company,” it is easy to guess its general tenour, and safe perhaps to 
recommend it to the notice of Independents on this side. 


BY some critics it is spoken of as “a great work,” a play with “‘a 
grand moral,” and “in reality a powerful sermon,” while one does not 
hesitate to say that “it is certainly the equal if not the superior of 
any piece of dramatic writing that this country has produced.” 
After this there should be no difficulty in getting another hearing 
for Mr. Clyde Fitch in London, since Mr. Bronson Howard, his implied 
inferior, commands a ready market anywhere in England. 


Two of the three ladies who form our photographic group of 
“The Amazons” are well known to all playgoers. Miss Ellaline 
Terriss and Miss Lily Hanbury have from the beginning of their 
career been identified with the London Stage, Miss Terriss appeared 
first at the Criterion and the Princess’s, where she immediately sprang 
into public favour as the winsomest conceivable Arrah-na-Pogue. 
After a useful course of melodrama, she joined the Court company, 
played in *“* The Pantomime Rehearsal,” “ Faithful James” and “ The 
Guardsman,” appeared as the heroine of Mr. Brandon Thomas’s witty 
comedy “ Marriage,” and is now engaged upon the Lady Wilhelmina 
Belturbet, in Mr. Pinero’s brilliant farce. Miss Hanbury has enjoyed 
few opportunities worthy of her talent. With Mr. Wilson Barrett she 
played only minor parts, but under Mr. Alexander she appeared as 
the heroine of “ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” In this and in the matinée 
drama called “‘ Lady Browne’s Diary,” Miss Hanbury acted with strik- 
ing power and sincerity. The impression thus made was deepened 
in the course of a provincial town with Mr. Tree, during which she 
played all the leading parts associated in town with her cousin, Miss 
Julia Neilson, and on her return Mr. Pinero promptly secured her 
services for the Lady Noeline, whose stately disdain she endues with 
exquisite charm. Miss Pattie Browne, the horsey Lady Thomasin, 
hails from Australia where she enjoys an enviable and obviously 
well-earned reputation for dash and humour, 
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Mr. BEN WEBSTER, the subject of our second portrait, for years 
acted with the Irving A.D.C., of whom he was a pillar and a main- 
stay, and after a season with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and another 
with Mr. Edouin, very appropriately joined Mr. Irving, to play 
Malcolm in “ Macbeth,” and so passed into the company of Mr. 
Alexander, with whom he has been since the beginning of that. 
gentleman's career as manager. In “Dr. Bill,’ “Sunlight and 
Shadow,” and “ Lord Anerley,” the familiar light comedy lover fell 
to his Jot. but Cecil Graham, the well-groomed Society loafer in 
“ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” fortunately threw him off this tedious 
track, and in Mr. Carton’s gingerly-handled “ Liberty Hall,” he playsa 
neutral-tinted thoughtless youth, who in heavier-scored drama would 
be something very like a villain. 


SF 


New Plays 


PRopUcED AND ImpPorTANT REvIvVALS in London, from March 14th, 1893 
to April 19th, 1893 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus ® ) 


Mes: 20° “A Yorkshire Lass,” drama, in four acts, by Wilton Jones. Surrey. 
» 20° “ Faust Up to Date,” burlesque, in two acts, by Geo. R. Sims and H. 
Pettitt. Grand. 
» 20° “The Good Old '[imes,” drama, in ‘four acts, by Hall Caine and 
Wilson Barrett. Britannia. 
, 22 “Dinner for Two,” a duologue, in one act, by R. C. Carton. Placed 
in evening bill. Trafalgar Square. 
» 22 “The Substitute,” comedietta, by Malcolm Bell. Steinway Hall. 
» 23° “The Fool’s Revenge,” drama, by the late Tom Taylor. Trafalgar 
Square. : 
ee Mr Jericho,” operetta, by Henry Greenbank, music by Ernest. 
Ford. Savoy. 
» 25 “Man and Woman,” comedy-drama, in four acts, by Henry C. De 
Mille and David Belasco. Opera Comique. 
» 27 “The Rose of the a burlesque extravaganza, by C. S. 
Parker. Parkhurs 
» 30 “The Babble Shop,” Gatien? in one act, by Edward Rose. Trafal- 
gar Square. 
April 1 =“ The Black Domino,” drama, in five acts, by Geo. R. Sims and 
Robert Buchanan. Adelphi. 
1 “Half Mast High,” drama, in four acts, by Tom Craven. Pavilion. 
1 “Dan’'l’s Delight,” written by A. Armstrong, music by J. W. Elliott. 
St. George’s Hall. German Reed Entertainment. 
3 “Uncle John,” a pla Nos three acts, by Geo. R. Sims and Cecib 
Raleigh. Vaudevi 
» 3 “No Man’s Land,” (evo five acts, by John Douglas. Grand. 
3 “ Money Mad,” drama, i in five acts, by Steele Mackaye. Surrey. 
6. “Clever Alice,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German of 
: Adolf Willbrandt, by Brandon Thomas. Royalty 
4 ee — XI.,” play, adapted from the French of Ostimir Delavigne. 
yoeum. 
» 8 “The Crossing Sweeper,” a musical sketch, by Basil Hood, music by 
Walter Slaughter. Gaiety. 
» 11 “ Cynthia’s Sacrifice,” a dramatic episode, in one act, by Edwin Drew. 
St. George’s Hall. 
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THE THEATRE. [May 1, 1898. 


“Morocco Bound,” a musical farcical comedy, in two acts, libretto 
by Arthur Branscombe ; lyrics by Adrian Ross ; music by F. 
* Osmond Carr. Shaftesbury. 
“The Silver Shell,” drama, in four acts, by Henry J. W. Dam. 
“The Masterpiece,” comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 


Royalty. 
“ A Drawn Battle,” an original duologue, by Malcolm Watson. Opera 
Comique. 


“ A Woman of No Importance,” play, in four acts, by Oscar Wilde. 
Haymarke 


In the Provinces, from March 22nd to April 10th, 1893 :— 
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“The Democrat,” play, in four acts, by Charles Rogers. (For 
copyright purposes.) Grand, Notts. 

“A Brother’s Crime,” drama, .in four acts, by Vivian Edmonds. 
T.R., Warrington. 

“The Road to Fortune,” drama, in five acts, by Charles E. Dering. 
Grand Theatre, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 

“Kenneth Dunbar, a City Man,” drama, in three acts, by W. A. 
oo (Produced by amateurs.) Atheneum Hall, Man- 
chester. 


“Sins of the Night,” drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey. T.R., 
Barnsley. 


“ Kenilworth,” burlesque, by C. J. Archer and A. E. Aubert. T.R., 
Croydon. , 

“The Babes in the Wood Up to Date,” by George Belmore. Park 
Town Theatre, Battersea. 


’ “The Priest Hunter,” drama, by Hubert O'Grady. Queen’s, Man- 


chester. 

“Circumstantial Evidence,” comedy, in one act, by Raymond Carew. 
Bijou Theatre, Bayswater. 

“Midsummer Eve,” an opera for children, by Arthur Kaye ; com- 
posed by William Boyd. Albemarle College, Beckenham. 


“A False Friend,” drama, in three acts, by Shirley Howlett. Insti- 
stute, Liverpool. 


_ “ Wep-ton-no-Mah,” drama, in five acts, by Go-won-go Mohawk. 


Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool. 


In Paris, from March 12th to April 7th, 1893 :— 


‘* Le Voyage des Berluron,” vaudeville, in four acts, by MM. Ordon- 
neau, Grénet-Dancourt, and Kéroul. Theatre Déjazet. 

“Les Drames Sacrés,” in three acts, by MM. Armand Silvestre and 
Eugéne Morand ; music by M.Gounod. Vaudeville. 

“La Maison Tamponin,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Ernest 
Blum and Raoul Toché. Palais Royal. 

“ Kassya,” lyrical drama, in four acts, by MM. Henri Meilhac and 
Philippe Gille, music by the late Leo Delibes. Opéra Comique. 

“Le Capitaine Belle-Humeur,” five-act drama, by MM. Henri 
Duchez and Georges de Bompar. Ambigu. 

“ Mirages,” drama, in five acts, by M. Georges Lecomte. Produced 
at the Thédtre Libre. (Menus-Plaisirs.) 

“Les Effrontés,” a comedy, by Emile Augier. Comedie-Frangaise. 

“Madame Suzette,” operetta, in three acts, by M. André Sylvanne 
Maurice Ordonneau, music by M. Edmond Audran. Bouffes- 
Parisiens. 

“ Jean Raisin,” operetta, in three -acts, by Paul Burani; music by M. 
Marias Carman. Folies Dramatiques. 

“La Fille du Marin,” comedy, by MM. Lebreton and Moreau, music 
by M. Vargnes. Eldorado. 

" _—— comedy, in three acts, by M. Maurice Boniface. Vaude- 

e. 
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M2. IRVING AS MATHIAS IN “THE BELLS.” 


From the Statuette exhibitcd at the New Galtcry, 
by Mr. Onslow Ford. 








